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speed away through 
the keen wintry blast 
along the Rochester- 
road, past such scenes 
of rare beauty as 
Charles Dickens loved 
to depict. Far away 
from the hill tops, 
stretching to the right 
and to the left as fair 
@ scene as any in 
England ; woods of hazel and hop plantations, 
fruit orchards and smooth meadows, with the 
dark Medway winding through the garden of 
Kent, now all wrapped in a mantle of purest: snow. 
In the distance rolls the smoke from some busy 
factory far to the right. Up the slopes of the 
vising ground the sombre cedars and yews wave 
their plumes of snow; whilst the rich and 
brilliant sunset from the west tints the whole 
face of nature with a rosy hue. As the grey 
mists rise up from the low lands enveloping the 
quaint old streets in a haze, we enter our “ Inn 
of ye Faire Maide,” and over a cosy fire and 
cheerful cup talk with “mine host” of the old. 
fashioned winter returned again. 

Maidstone, the chief town of West Kent, is 
plausibly presumed to be the Vagniace of the 
Roman period, and from very early times, from 
its position between London and the Continent, 
mast have enjoyed long epochs of prosperity, 
and a history far beyond any written records 
now extant. As there are “ sermons in stones,” 
so the Romano-British remains—the cemeteries 
of past ssons—and Drnidical cromlechs scattered 
round about the locality, speak of Medweg.- 
ston, as it was called by the Saxons as a 
district of remote antiquity, and the scenes of 
busy haunts of our ancestors the aborigines. 
Maidstone, whose population is stated at 27,000 
souls, lies on the right bank of the Medway on 
hilly ground, and is intersected by four main 
thoroughfares. A modern subarb, Westborough, 
is pleasantly situated on the left side of the 
stream, and approached by,a substantial old 
bridge of five arches over the river, an ecclesias- 
tical gift. 

There are few towns that can vie with Maid. 
stone in picturesque beauty, with its quaint 
lanes and streets, gabled and decorated build- 
ings of centuries ago that may have been silent 
witnesses of the rising of Wyatt’s standard of 
rebellion against Queen Mary, and the execu- 
tions that followed in the market-place, and of 
the sharp encounter that Fairfax experienced 
when he stormed the town in 1648. Indeed, 
some of the buildings date back many centuries 
beyoud these times, and are still objects not 
only of interesting antiquity but likewise of pre- 
sent usefulness. A noble structure—one of the 
finest and largest parish churches in the realm— 
is All Saints’ Church; rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century by Archbishop Courtenay, who it is 
thought lies buried here. Many interesting re- 
mains are found within the building, consisting 
of monuments, brasses, figures, and paintings— 
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measure the cesspit or privy system, and there 
are possibly few water-closets in the town ; yet 
we know from experience that the constituents 
of sewage, and the amount of stercoraceous 
matter it contains, vary very little from 
the sewage of the water-closet towns. Hence 
to turn this filth into the Medway and the Len, 
—streams noted in old times for their purity,— 
wholly in an untreated manner, is simply to 
convert them into foul carriers. Although not 
much smell was emitted from the water on the 
day of inspection, owing to the intense frost 
prevailing, there was yet sufficient to show that 
in summer the foul vapours arising must 
be well nigh unbearable,—indeed, some of those 
living on the spot said it often isso. The un. 
pleasantness and evil tendency of the Len loaded 
with impurity flowing slowly through a thickly. 
populated part of the town, must be sore to 
those who have to endure it. The huge dis. 
charge from paper-mills, breweries, and other 
manufactories into these streams is a crying 
shame and disgrace to our sanitary legislature, 
being thick with putrescible matter. We viewed 
one stream in particular, poured from a paper- 
mill, of thick, brown-coloured fluid, containing 
much more solid ingredients than average 
sewage, all conveyed direct into the canalised 
river withont filtration or attempt at purifying. 
A glance at the position occupied by Maidstone 
would show that all the sewage and fou! waters 
from manufacturing trades now passing in open 
streams could be collected into one intercepting 
sewer, built parallel with the river, and con- 
veyed away from it to a convenient distance 
below the town, and there, treated by land irri- 
gation, downward filtration, or chemical process, 
and again diverted into the stream, cleansed of 
its foulness, and utilised. 

From the very slight declivity of the Medway 
towards the sea, pumping operations would be 
necessary to raise the sewage to be treated to 
the requisite level; nevertheless, by a judicious 
planning of the intercepting sewer some of it 
might be carried to the place of treatment by 
gravitation, and so lessen the working costs 
of application. Indeed, it would appear that 
the Local Board have now and then turned 
their attention to seeking remedial measures, 
but matters remain in statu quo so far as 
their appliance goes. It would appear further 
that an old and long-ago condemned plan 
of treatment,—that of Wicksteed’s lime pro- 
cess,—is talked about by the authorities as the 
now proposed method of dealing with the local 
sewage. If this is so,—which, by the way, we 
should prefer to doubt,—the improvement in- 
tended to be effected is likely to be delusive, and 
the existing nuisance merely transported from 
one part of the river to another; for of all the 
schemes introduced for the amelioration of the 
sewage difficulty, we do not remember one 
which has so'signally failed in the object sought, 
in its attempt to produce a pure effluent water, 
as that by the use of lime per se.* Many wells 
exist in the town, and from some the water is 
made use of for culinary purposes. The water 
they hold may be good in a few, but the con- 
ditions by which too many of them are sur- 
rounded render it difficult for the waters to 
maintain their purity at all times and seasons. 
The teachings of many years, and the watchings 
in many places, show that, however clear and 
sparkling to the eye, well waters surrounded by 
surface dirt, in proximity to cesspools, and 
within a few yards of overflowing privies and 
foul gutters, cannot be wholesome to imbibe. 
The inevitable day of dirt-disease and sudden 
deaths may be delayed months or even years, 
but it surely comes. As this is the condition of 
wells we are personally witness of, it behoves 
those who are responsible to take heed in time. 
The town is further furnished with water by a 
public company under the constant system, with 


* See ante, vol, xxix., p. 779, 


formerly used by the college monks, now black 
with age. One of the wall paintings over a 


vation, and now used as private residences. 
Archbishop Ufford began to rebuild the palace in 
the fourteenth century, and subsequent Primates 
added toit from time to time. Besides the hos. 
pital or college of the thirteenth century attached 
to the church are several buildings of interest 
adjoining, which may have been occupied in con. 
nexion with the palace or college, buat of which 
little now isknown. They are worthy of inspec- 
tion, and are in fair condition without. 

A pleasing view is obtained of the river and 
adjacent grounds, from the churchyard. A 
remnant of a still earlier building,—the Hospital 
for Pilgrims,—is incorporated with the modern 
St. Peter’s Church. 

One of the chief of the numerous objects of 
interest to the student or tourist the town 
possesses is the ancient structure, Chillington 
Manor-honse, in St. Faith’s, devoted to a 
worthy purpose, a museum and free library, con- 
taining 3,500 volumes, many of them rare works, 
besides choice antiquarian, geological, and other 
collections, the whole forming one of the most 
valuable county museums. . 

The old-fashioned inns, of which several re- 
main, with their long histories far back beyond 
the old coaching-days, are models of comfort; at 
one of these that inveterate gossiper, Pepys, 
once stayed, and gives some account of it in his 
diary. 

That times are prosperous with the Maid- 
stonians, the handsome, commodious, well-filled 
business houses would show; many of them in 
their appointments and capaciousness vie with 
metropolitan establishments. Of the town-hall, 
and its artistically decorated council-chamber ; 
of their breweries and their wholesome ales, 
with the fall flavour of the Kentish hops; of the 
paper-mills; of the county gaol, barracks, 
schools, charities, associations, hospitals, and 
modern churches, we have no space to treat of ; 
nor of the numbers of local newspapers, the 
many houses of entertainment and refreshment 
for man and beast, and the long string of country 
carriers who patronise them, finding occupation, 
notwithstanding the rivalry of two lines of rail- 
way, and a seaboard and inland river. 

Maidstone has clean streets and well-kept 
pavements, and outwardly all the appearances 
of a neat model town. Let us penetrate beneath 
this thin surface crust, and see what it covers. 
In other words, let us ascertain if the homes of 
the people are clean and healthy, and the sani. 
tary provisions, whether public or private, are 
in accordance with the dictates of the day. 

Many of the streets in the newer parts on 
both sides of the river, owing to the undulating 
contour of the ground, present an effective ap- 
pearance, which is heightened by the absence of 
sameness of design characteristic of modern 
street architecture. The West Borough is a fine 
open healthy suburb, lying on high ground. 
Bower-place, West-place, and Prospect-cottages 
seem well-favoured spots, where the sick and 
mortality rates ought to be low, and no doubt 
are, if the pristine custom here in vogue of 
sinking wells and privy cesspits convenient to 
each other and the back-doors of the houses, is 
not more powerful for evil than the effort of kind 
nature and the ozone-charged air are for good. 

The streets are for the most part well sewered, 
bat the mode of disposing of the sewage by 
direct discharge into the river, or into the 
streams contributing to it, is an evilone. The 
plan of dealing with foocal matter is in a great 
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some exceptions, and at high pressure, of which 
prt of the townspeople avail themselves. M 
t2rings were audible in various quarters touching 
the quality of this supply, and as it is a ques- 
ton that ought to be above suspicion, the re- 
sponsible officers would do well to finally set the 
ma t2rat rest. For ourown part, we negatively 
saw nothing against the character of the water. 

Inspection of the dwellings and surroundings 
of many houses of the labouring and artizan 
people reveals that Maidstone,—which, in some 
aspects, like Eastern towns, looks better from 
a distance than when viewed close at hand,—is 
deficient in administering the laws of health, 
and by dissection much of its beanty vanishes 
into thin air, leaving a bleared image mistily 
impressed on the vision of mind. 

Ascending the hill from Bovil, are a number 
of small rows and courts of cottages on the left, 
the homes of workpeople in the locality. In one 
row, Rayfields, the necessaries and merely super- 
ficial cesspools belonging to them lie back a few 

from the doors of the dwellings in the 

little plots of gardens on high ground ; these 

were in a shocking condition, and overflowing 

with abominations towards the cottages to a 

gutter and dilapidated pavement running about 

a yard from the doors. At one end of the gutter 

and yard, is a well of water, which presented all 

the appearance of impurity and contamination, 

probably from the privies referred to. In an 

adjoining yard the conditions for health are even 

worse, for besides the garbage kicked about the 

yard, the pump is by the side of a cesspit, if 

not, indeed, right over it, in the Close, Upper 

Stone-street, are vile abominations, and all 
attempts at decency are cast aside by the in- 
habitants. The privies are tumble-down shants, 
and overflowing to a lower level, where is 
Langley-row, claimed by the Cottage Improve- 
ment Society. This Asrsociation is evidently 
doing much good, to which we attest witness, and 
has the power, properly directed, of doing con- 
siderably more. In place of the old dirty evil- 
smelling privies, here are erected neat new brick 
closets, connected with the town sewer, not too 
near the inhabited parte, and yet convenient. 
The Society will, no doubt, in good time, pro- 
vide these closets with water, and instead of 
sealing up the sewer with the closet syphons, 
may see the wisdom—apparently not attempted 
by the Local Board—of commencing a system 
of sewer ventilation from the bends of soil-pipes 
up through the roof, and so turn the sewer-gases 
into the outer air in place of the interior of 
the houses by the sink-pipe, as we discovered 
was the case in nine-tenths of the houses visited. 
Of course a society established for the purpose 
of improving the homes of the people, will not 
permit the town sewers to long continue to ven- 
tilate themselves into the interior of their houses, 
and will effectually prevent a recurrence by some 
such device, avoiding aérial connexion between 
the drains and house, as terminating the slop-pipe 
on the outside over a trapped grating, or into an 
open channel, Moreover, the Association will 
no doubt farther provide some more convenient 
receptacle for the house refuse of ashes and 
garbage, and other sundry accumulations in 
quantity, than by heaping it against the house 
eide at the back door, as is now the unfortunate 
practice, and for frequent removals. Referring 
to the town sewers again, it is evident that the 
want of a system of ventilation’ is incurring 
great risk, and should be forthwith attended to. 
The house sinks are provided with the common 
loose bell-traps, which the folks here are just as 
ready to avail themselves of to put out of place, 
forgetting to put them in again, as are the 
people of other towns where the system remains, 
for convenience of scouring down, or disposing 

of scraps so much easier to wash down the drain 
than to pick up from the sink. This suggests the 

thought whether it might not be as much the 

duty of the State to place sewer air and other 

mischievous matters as much beyond the reach, 

for evil, of careless housewives or maids, and of 

wiser people, too, for that matter, as is enacted 

in the somewhat analogous case of poisons and 

noxious drugs, and only comeatable under 

equally stringent restrictions? No one could 

possibly imagine that Maidstone has the benefit 

of the Public Health Acts, or that a Local Board 

is established with duly appointed officers, or 
that a Medical Officer of Health is responsibly 

in e of the town, if judged from the dis- 

graceful state of the back parts of such places 

as Bristowe’s-yard and Thorner’s-yard. Nothing 

can be viler than the yards in those spots strewed 

with filth and dirt, and the privies smeared with 

ordure, setting at defiance all attempts at 


at. | these yards is a pump, from which the domestic 


decency or morality. In the midst of one of 


water is provided; the appearance of this 
beverace is not especially inviting, and its quality 


cannot be ernie LE age arn from 
ubiquitous privy es adjoining. 
Considerable improvements on the foregoing 


are Kingsman’s.yard, and a row of houses 
opposite, which are of a cleaner de. 
scription, but not quite free from such sanitary 
defects as conveniences pptrasagan yg i 

soil, and untrapped sink-pipes inside the build. 
ings. Many good houses are found in Kingsley- 


nice-looking dwellings, with pleasant fronts, 
trim gardens, and well-swept yards. Neverthe. 
less, here and there foul smeared privies point to 
the personal habits of somo of the people as 
debasing. Whilst in many of the houses the 
mingling of sewer air with the atmosphere of 
the rooms,—plainly perceptible by day when 
doors are often open and more vigorous currents 
prevail, it may be neatralising danger,—must at 
night, when bolts and snaps are drawn close, 


when fires burn out and ventilation is minimised, | ( 


when the master of the house confidently secures 
his family against intrusion, —then steadily 
creeps forth from the unguarded sink-stone the 
larking thief,—worst of all burglars,—who robs 
the household of the greatest of all blessings, 
health and sound constitutions. 

The Superintendent of Police on whom de. 
volves the duty of inspecting common lodging 
houses would do well to give heed to their sani- 
tary and social requirements. Several houses of 
this kind were visited, of which the following is 
an average specimen:—At the low and easy 
rate of threepence, the tramp, the costermonger, 
the door-to-door hawker, or any of the frater- 
nity patronising such establishments, enjoy the 
privilege of half a bed, and for a trifle more 
a whole one if so disposed and numbers admit of 
it, and 180 to 200 cubic feet of air space. Two 
rooms are eet apart on each flat for accommo. 
dation of single lodgers—one for male and one 
for female, in chambers averaging 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
high, and 1,000 ft. to 1,500 ft. capacity. Others 
again are used by married couples, and upon the 
whole of the doors of the sleeping apartments, 
whether male or female, single or married, 
not a hasp, bolt, lock, or fastening of any 
kind whatever is to be seen. These are simply 
boxes holding six or eight persons, without a fire- 
place or provision for ventilation of the rudest 
description—stuffy, stifling places, filled with a 
loathsome atmosphere, which many hours after 
the sleepers had arose and departed was enough 
to induce nausea and headache! What must 
be the permanent effect upon the health of those 
who are compelled to pass whole nights in such 
dens, let us ask of those in authority, should 








they awake from the lethe of apathy, and who 
alone are morally if not legally responsible to 
the country, and far more so than the mere 
tenant, who from crass ignorance may know no 
better than to crowd his victims into rooms to 
which God’s pure air cannot enter to carry off 
the effete matter oozed from doubtless unclean 
bodies ? 

As we have said, Maidstone is one of the 
pleasantest and prettiest of our English country 
towns, surrounded by a rich and luxuriant vale,— 
a veritable garden of Eden,—with a glorious 
past, a prosperous present, and, as well-wishers, 
we hope a future more transcendent still; but 
as we have shown, faithfully we believe, with 
blemishes serious and deep-rooted, which the 
inhabitants would do well to dig out and eradicate 
at any cost. When we look around throughout 
the length and breadth of the land each day’s 
experience teaches us that a town ignoring the 
fair warnings of the san reformer incurs @ 
risk from which there will be a sudden and rade 
awaking. Let Maidstone hence takes heed and 
give ear, whilst trusting to invigorating breezes 
from sunny downs, and fail not to drive deep and 
quickly the lance into festering sores ere the 
er sara of dirt be upon her with all its fell 
results ! 








Manslaughter against a Manufacturer.— 
An inquiry into the cause of the boiler explosion 
which occurred at the works of Mr. Geo 
Hides’s cutlery manufactory, Sheffield, on t 
22nd ult., was concluded last week. The canse 
of the explosion was a corrosion of one of the 
plates induced by a leakage. A verdict of man- 
slaughter was returned against Mr. Hides, the 
jury believing that he had not had the boiler 





attended to as he ought to have done, 


the | work in which, 


road, Melville-road, and other streets,—clean, | third and 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN FRENCH 
DECORATION. 


We have on eB oy we occasion noticed the 
the title of ‘‘ Architecture 

privée au XIXme Bitcle,” that indefatigable 
labourer, M. Cesar , has undertaken to 
illustrate completely characteristics of 
French domestic architecture of the present 
day. The first two volumes, dealing respec- 
tively with planning and ensemble of design, 
and with technical and artistic detail, have been 
some little time before the public, and in the 
volume, a considerable 


brilliancy of colour which renders it possible to. 
judge of the merit of the work 
almost as well as by actual inspection of it. 

The illustrations, as far as at present published 
four parte, out of the ten which are to complete 
the series) inclade decorations of walls and 
ceilings for rooms of different descriptionss. 
dining-room, study, boudoir, and bath-room are- 
all represented ; the designs so far being almost 
entirely by two artists, M. Denuelle and M, 
Fréchou, under various architects, whose names 
are more or less well pone our readers. Ib. 
is not surprising, therefore, if a certain degree 
of sameness pervades the majority of the designs;. 
bat as these imens are selected on such 
good authority, as showing the best examples 
of what is now in the internal de- 
coration of domestic buildings in France, we 
may accept the drawings as representative as: 
far as they go. 

The style of design, and the nature of the 
combinations of colour shown in many of 
illustrations, are not such as would be admired by 
the majority of architects and decorative artists 
in England at present. We find here none of 
those rich and somewhat subtle combinations 
secondary tints which are so much exemplified’ 
among the types of decorative treatment pro- 
duced by the best firms in England which 
their special attention to class 
and most favoured by English architects and 
“men of taste” at present. The French deco- 
rator appears to waver between an absolute 
ignoring of colour, except in the form of dull 
tertiary and neutral tints, and an employment of 
primary colonrs in considerable quantities, and 
in no very delicate or harmonious combination + 
at least, we find among the designs 
illustration in M. Daly’s book, a considerable 
number which present us with an expanse of 
browns and which can only in a qualified 
sense be called “colour” at all, and in others @ 
mass of colours used with very little 
evidence either of refinement of taste or of any 


throughout, except in one or two simple 
schemes of ordinary dado (wainscot) and 
wall-paper type. Whether or no this is a dee. 
fect, may be open to question. It may be said 
that the walls of a room should have a homo. 


tically or horizontally, between different por. 
tions of the surface to be decorated; and the 
same source of effect in much of the decoration 
in which the Japanese so much excel; and we 
come back to these French designs with a sense 
of monotony, of a want of point and picturesque 
effect, which is due in great measure to this some- 
what mechanical system of carrying some one 
“notion” over the whole “ena wall, with 
little or nothing to fix the eye as a central 

or to discriminate between the most and the least 
emphatic part of the design. 

In regard to the employment of colour in 
the decoration of rooms, again, there are two 
main principles or objects that may be kept in 
view: either the production of a rich fall 
pers hed rs ot dw use of varieties of one or 

tones, nearly related to one another, to 
ef ry go 
e may a room or & ‘ 
for instance, on a scale from which the brighter 


* Décorations intérieures — Salons, Salles-d- 
ae. far lt. Cnet Daly. Paris: Desbar d Gis , 
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permet stags cnn Ya 
Prange among the i 
brown, toa dark or in the other 
direction of the scale, toa low orange) ; or we 
which bl : and cr grins es rman 
w ue, grey, w in 
search of a cool and delicate effect, or a bedroom 
in a combination of tints of which n is the 
key. In each case the object is to realise a feel- 
ing in the colouring i suitable to the 
nature of the apartment and the use to which it 
is to be put. But apart from such special ob- 
jects, and when a rich effect of ing is re- 
ont. all the experience and authority of the 





in colour are in favour of a style of | crossing 


arrangement in which the are 
paxrabertcorac sms Sow ba’ vtech 
in equal proportions in regard to their respective 
power; so as to produce a generally balanced 
effect, not obtrusive and yet notdall. The primary 
colours and the brighter secondaries also may be 
a i ligh in or yer J waa aoeaaal 
as high lights in a system of generally su 

Zz the French 


| tones. This latter 
though make but 
sparing use of it. Der ot he Gahtaatial of 


colour so as to produce a glowing and yet homo- 
eous and unobtrusive effect, they seem to 

ve little sense. Where bright colour is used, 
it is mostly either about in filigree 


patterns on a dull ground (on the or stiles 
o's valet, Cte eee eee 
| or less raw masses with an ot a happy 
effect. Take as an instance the ion for 


an antechamber, 131, Rue St. Honoré, 
by M. Denuelle (MM. Croiseau and Latrosne, 
_ architects). Here, over a low wainscot, is a wall 
_ of “high” * crimson, and a ceiling which is all 

but yellow, very slightly subdued, with a border 
round it of white filigree on a strong blue ground. 
| The colours are not absolutely inharmonious in 
_ themselves, as a bright and bold combination, if 
_ they were more intimately combined; but it is 
_ the way in which they are used, as unconnected 
- masses, that gives such a crude and ophthalmic 
_ effect to the whole. This tendency to yellow in 


at various points of its margin to the ou 
member of the cornice, leaviog a series of loop- 
holes round the edge, through which a strong 
blue is seen, relieved upon which in white are 
the tag ends of the conventional strings with 
which the conventional canopy is supposed to be 
tied up. This is seen in two examples in this 
‘book, both by M. Denuelle, and the force of bad 
taste could hardly go farther. 

On the whole, however, the ceiling decorations 
include some of the best bits of decoration in 
the book; and one may regard with satis. 
faction the aim of the French decorator to 
‘make the ceiling, as a matter of course, a part of 
his scheme of colour, instead of regarding it as a 
a surface not tobe touched but in the most 
t and hesitating manner. A good specimen 
of refined combination of tertiary tints is shown 
in the ceiling of an antechamber, No. 32, Rue 
de Liebonne, by M. Fréchon (pl. 24). Here we 
start from the lower members of the angle cor- 
nice, which are lined in deep reddish and greenish 
brown tones, employ lighter and yellower shades 
in the soffits which divide the g into panels, 
lighter still in the interior monldings, anid the 
centre of the panels is occu by a blue-. 
ground, with arabesques in a lighter shade of the 
spoadvele titeegen Gettin weer a Some 
spandrels adjoining the large centre el are 
filled with a diaper in little squares ports 
subdued red and or rather citrine; and 
this is important as a harmonising element for 
the whole, and as emphasising the and white 
tones of the centre le 
combination for a and there is scarcely a 
particle of real colour in it; but it is a good 


arrangement, and is, at all even 

completely refined and. free foes vulgarity it 
regard to colour at least; much cannot be said 
pls res! -room 
same “ and 

is sid Vaal 2 eS 
into deep pancls in which the octagon 
prevails, and in the centres of which 
blues are used as a ground, with a 


cake 


i 





“tis bat Paige anf Quaker defined his red coat,—" Friend, 
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of reddish brown in the mouldings, heightened 
a decided crimson in portions of the 
the whole design. This is very bold, 
well on paper, but it would make a 
by daylight, and certainly would not light 
effectively. The soffits between the 
a subdued green. It is, however, in the com- 
binations of dulled tints that the decorators 
illustrated in this book seem most successful. 
There is (to finish with ceilings) a rather 
pleasing light ceiling for a petit salon, by M. 
Denuelle (pl. 14), from a villa at Croissy, in 
which, on a warm boff ground, a kind of trellis 


the day gets to his 
* fearful wildfowl,” 
without caution. He seems 
dispositions” towards those lighter 
violet which ly go by the name 
and which are the most ing of all 
dren, and the most difficult to use with any good 


effect on a quiet grey ground (as it is in some 
of Mr. Morris’s wall-paper designs), or with a 
very subdued baff. But the French decorator 
uses it lavishly, with the certain result of a 
heated and at the same time weak and tame 
effect ; and in one ceiling here, by M. Denuelle, 
there are little pink buttons over & 
ceiling of nearly yellow ground; a combination 
which it sets one’s teeth on edge to look at. If 
we come from the ceilings to the walls, we have 
to complain that in all the designs which aim at 
being decidedly rich and sumptuous in decora- 
lion, everything seems to ran into thin, meagre 
“ sprigginess,” if one may coin the word. Here 
is a design for the decoration of a grand salon, 
by M. Denuelle (pl. 5), consisting of light 
green “ stiles,” and panels of a nearly white 
ground, with pink sprigs flourishing over them ; 
the same pattern everywhere, from flvor to 
ceiling. Nothing could well be weaker and 
more unmeaning. M. Onri, in his design 
for another “ Grand Salon,” shows a little more 
effect, but in a very vulgar style. We find 
effect too in M. Denuelle’s “ Billiard. room” 
(pl. 16), but this again is that thin scattered 
effect, produced here by ornament of thin white 
lines on a dull ground, in the ends and at the 
centres of panels; it is pretty, but very gew- 
gaw-looking. The ceiling of this room is treated 
in a broader and richer manner, and is the 
best part, but it must completely kill the wall. 
decoration ; and if there is any disproportion in 
intensity between wall and ceiling, it ought 
certainly to be the other way. But what 
strikes us perhaps above all in this collection 
of decorations, is their utterly meaningless and 
uninteresting character. We do not find any 
attempt at special suggestiveness in the decora- 
tion, unless in M. Denuelle’s “ Smoking-room ” 
in the ChAteau des Crétes (Switzerland), where 
there is an evident intention to convey a gene- 
rally Turkish effect (Turkey being considered, 
we suppose, as the head-quarters of smoke), 
combined with floral ornaments suggestive of 
the composing weed itself; and this is certainly 
the best and most effective piece of work of an 
elaborate kind that is illustrated here. In the 
majority of instances we seem to meet with the 
same unmeaning little details, the same sprigs 
and scrolls, and turns, over and over again. 
Ornament with less thought in it one could 
hardly find; and there seems to be so little feel. 
ing for breadth and effect in the manner of 


on the background, with a bare open-work effect, 
instead of that breadth and reinforcement of the 
design by oatli and repeating the lines in 
deeper tones, which is so a 
fall and rich effect. Among the 
ambitious of being handsome, th 
two in which a richer 
duced by ‘mere massing of the 
certain extent this is the case in 
M. Parent Apoger for his own “ 
travail” (pl. 6), where the rich 

the wainscot and door go well with 
arabesqued wall. The best 
effect in the work, so far as it has 
certainly the dining-room decoration at 
de Lisbonne, by M. Fiéchou (pl. 3). Here 
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little “‘ ornament,” in the common sense 
word; but the deep red of the walls, and 
maroon of the door.stiles, with the lighter 
brown tones of architrave and mouldings, and 
the rich deep bluish-green of the panels (it is 
scarcely apparent whether these are painted or 
an inlay of another material), combine to form 
a really rich though sombre effect of colour, with 
which the marble mantel-piece, with its coloured 
panels, also harmonises in style. The cornice 
decorations are a little too pronounced, but 
otherwise the whole thiug is in perfect taste and 





iri 


keeping, and is most admirably shown in the 
drawing. 

As a imen of illustration, in fact, this 
book is, like other French architectural works of 


which we have had occasion to speak, got up 
with a perfection and finish to which the designs 
owe much, and which some of them at least are 
not worthy of. There is on pl. 11 a representa- 
tion of decoration of a “ bath-room,” consisting 
of marble inlay on the walls, and a bath of red 
veined marble, of very solid appearance (or is 
the whole only enamelled slate afterall’). This 
bears the name of an architect, and nothing could 
be more beautifully shown than the different 
marbles, with their veining and reflections ; but 
what isthereinit? Panels of white marble, and 
an edging of black, and division-bands of yellow, 
with a little bit of red inlay of the commonest 
design in the upper panels. The genius of any 
marble.mason might have been equal to the 
design ; and here it is set forth as a specimen of 
French decoration of the nineteenth century. 

On the whole, we fear these specimens must 
be taken as indicating that the French decorative 
art of the day is too often somewhat vulgar in 
taste, and flimsy in design and effect; that its 
authors have little feeling for harmony of com- 
bination; and that when they do achieve this, it 
is in a manner which indicates a perception of 
what may be called the logic rather than the 
poetry of colour. As to the manner in which 
the illustrations are produced, it is more than 
creditable to all concerned ; and M. Daly’s record 
of the domestic architecture of his own time 
and country would not have been complete 
without this sapplement to it. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


Case of Mr. J. H. Good.—On the 10th of 
November last, two houses in the course of build. 
ing in Addington-road, Bow, fell to the ground, 
and the accident was reported to the Board of 
Works by the district surveyor, Mr.Good. The 
facts as explained by him to the Building Act 
Committee of the Board are these :—On the 25th 
of September, 1874, the district surveyor received 
the builder’s notiee to erect two houses ; a day or 
two afterwards he visited the site pointed ont, 
but found nothing had been done. He repeated 
his visits once or twice, and still the works had 
not been commenced. On going again about the 
10th or 12th of October, he found the foundations 
put in and the walls carried up to a height of 
about. 2 ft. or more, when he complained of 
the work and requested it might be amended. 
He afterwards made further complaints, and on 
the 24th served the builder with a formal notice 
that the walls were of insufficient thickness. In 
the builder’s notice the height given for the 
walls of the intended house was 25 ft. But from 
his own observation and experience the district 
surveyor felt certain that the notice in this re- 
spect was deceitful, and that the buildings must, 
when carried up to their full height, exceed those 
figures. In order to confirm his opinion he 
asked permission to enter the old house adjoin- 
ing, that he might measure the exact height (the 
new buildings being intended to correspond in 
fe ¢ and appearance with the old block adjoin- 
, when his expectations were realised. 
 eaivtage thus satisfied himself that the walls, 
when built up to their full height, would be illegal, 
he determined as soon as possible to take out a 
summons to enforce the provisions of the Act, 
and after waiting a few days he went again to 
visit the buildings with the intention of after- 
wards ing to the Police.court to apply for 
the summons, when to his surprise he found the 

i had fallen in. Mr. Good correctly ex- 
plained that if he had taken out the summons in 
the firat instance when he made complaint, and 
the case had been heard, the builder would no 
doubt have told the magistrate he only intended 
to carry the walls to the height of 25 ft., and 
the summons would have been dismissed with 
costs for the district surveyor to psy. As long 
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as 9.in. walls, divided into stories, are not 
carried up above 25 ft. in height the Act is 
complied with: as soon as they exceed that 


height they become illegal. : 

Up to this time the district surveyor, as it 
seems to us, had done his duty, and more than 
his duty. The Building Act Committee, how. 
ever, thought otherwise, and Mr. Good was in. 
formed that they intended to report that he had 
neglected his duty by not taking the proper 
measures under the Act of Parliament, in regard 
to buildings of which the walls were of an in- 
sufficient thickness, and would recommend that 
@ communication expressive of such opinion on 
the part of the Board be forwarded to him. 
Upon this and previously to the meeting of the 
Board, the District Surveyor addressed a letter 
to the Committee recapitulating the whole of the 
facts, and thus proceeding :— 

*T maintain I had no power to stop the work under the 
Act, as you suppose; I could only caution the builder, 
and serve the notice in anticipation of what I knew per- 
fectly well would be the consequence if the walls exceeded 
the limited height, and this I did to the very letter of the 
law. Ihaveno complaint to make against you, gentlemen, 

collectively, for the opinion you formed of my conduct, 
for it is utterly impossible that you could have been so 
well acquainted with the ical working of the Act as 
Iam, an architect, s Fellow of the Institute of British 
Architects, and a District Surveyor of thirty-five years’ 
standing. I might, however, have fairly expected that 
your chairman, as & fessional Architect, would have 
guided you by enlightened and skilled opinion, and 
exonerated me from the blame it is sought to cast upon 

me. Surely, if he be an architect, and holding the im- 
portant post of chairman of = Committee, he ought 
not to have led you astray by his opinion of my conduct, 
inducing you to follow your leader in the same strain. 

I confidently leave myself in the hands of the whole 
Board, firm! lieving that they will not allow one of 
their faithfal servants, after he kas borne the burden and 
heat of the day for upwards of thirty-five years, to be 
unjustly accused, notwithstanding the threatened report, 
woneo the advice of your chairman, that I have neglected 
my duty. 

Tn po to the officers belonging to the Board 
with whom I am sometimes obliged to put myself in 
communicaticn, I am bound to say from your talented 
Superintending Architect and his chief clerk, from your 
solicitor and his manager, and the gentleman in the 
dangerous structure department, Mr. White, and all 
others with whom I have come in contact, I have in- 
variably received every kindness, attention, and informa- 
tion I have required. 

I can assure the Board generally that I have endea- 
voured faithfully and honestly, without favour or affec- 
tion, prejudice or malice, to discharge the duties of my 
responsible office with credit to myself, credit to you, my 
masters, and with satisfaction to the public, and I very 
sincerely hope I may not have failed in this endeavour. 

Trusting the explanation I have given ~~" satisfac- 
tory to the full Board.—I remain, &c. J. H.Goop.” 


At the meeting of the Board, the Committee 
nevertheless reported as promised, and the chair- 
man, Mr. F. Fowler, moved the adoption of the 
report. Immediately after the meeting, Mr. 
Good addressed the following note to the Clerk 
of the Board :— 


“In the letter I addressed to the chairman and members 
of the Building Act Committee on Friday last, which I 
enclosed with another addressed to you, requesting it 
might be read before the general meeting to be held that 
day, I may have expressed myself in too strong terms 
with regard to the opinion of their chairman, Mr. 
Fowler. Should I have made use of any expressions un- 

ming my position or that of a gentleman, I freely 
withdraw them, and trust the Committee and Board 
gomeely will make allowances for the excitement of my 
feelings under a charge of having neglected my duty, when 
I conscientiously felt and believed Phed done all in my 
power to avert the catastrophe which has occurred.” 


At the following meeting of the Board (the 
22nd of January), Mr. Richardson again referred 
to the facts of this case, and added that when 
the matter came before the Board at their pre- 
vious meeting, a letter was read from Mr. Good, 
which the Board thought desirable should be 
referred to the Works Committee. The Com. 
mittee had had that letter under their considera- 
tion, and it was found to contain most serious 
reflections, not only on the conduct of the 
Building Act Committee as a committee, but 
especially on the conduct of the chairman of 
that committee. Such conduct, the Committee 
thought should not be allowed to pass by un. 
noticed, and they therefore recommended that 
Mr. Good should be called before the Board and 
reprimanded. 

And this proposition, in the face of some pro. 
teste, was carried. 

At the meeting on the 29th ult., the matter was 
again adjourned to, this, Friday, the 5th inst., to 
give Mr. Good the opportunity to withdraw more 
unconditionally the observations objected to. 
This he will probably do, though some of our 
readers will probably think it was not very 
extraordinary that he made them, and there we 
may suppose that part of the matter will end. 
Mr. Good, however, will owe it to himself to 
invite the Board to withdraw their assertion that 
he did not do his duty in the case in question, 
and in this he may very properly look for the 
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support not merely of his brother district sur- 
veyors, but of the public at large. 

The constitution of the Building Act com. 
mittee would seem to require looking into, and 
we are called on from more than one quarter to 
attempt it. 





District of St. Mary, Newington.—A report was brought 
up from > Worke and General Purposes Committee, 
reporting, with regard to the reference by the Board as 
to the course taken y Mr. C, A. Long, district surveyor 
of the district of St. , Newington, and part of Lam- 
Sates of tone ret rca on at No. 5, Shatononahe 
and recommending that the reference to the committee 


be enlarged, 80 as to extend to the conduct of Mr. 
Long in the rmance of his du eer 
and that in the meantime Mr. Long be suspended 


the discharge of such duties. 

Mr, Richardson said the matter was referred to the 
committee on the 15th inst. by the Board, with instruc- 
tions to inquire into the conduct of Mr. Long with refe- 
rence to certain buildings about to be ed in the dis- 
trict. The complaint was in respect of this gentleman 
having received fees before any works had been com- 
menced in connexion with the said buildings. The com- 
mittee had seen Mr. Lang, ned also the a parties 
interested in the subject, but they were not yet in a posi- 
tion to report fully ou the case. He might sey, however. 
that other matters had been brought before the com- 
mittee which seriously affected the conduct of Mr. Long 
as a district surveyor. They had, therefore, felt it their 
duty to recommend the suspension of Mr. Long, and that 
the reference to the committee should be enlarged so that 
they might consider his general conduct as a district sur- 
veyor. He moved the adoption of the report, 

¢ motion was carried. 





S1r,—Referring to a report in your last num- 
ber of a statement made at the Board of Works, 
I beg to say that my appointment has made no 
change in the district office hours. I have not, 
as stated, “stuck up a small board,” nor have I 
made any announcement of my “ office hour” or 
“hours.” 

No complaint has been addressed to me, nor 
was I present at the meeting where this state- 
ment is said to have been made. As reported 
by you it is a mischievous misrepresentation of 
an obviously temporary arrangement for the 
convenience of all parties, pending the comple- 
tion of the necessary preparations for the trans. 
action of the business of the district. 

Horace Gunpry, 
District Surveyor for Paddington. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


S1rz,—It has gone forth, by means of the public 
press, that Mr. Good, a professional gentleman 
and meritorious public officer, appointed by the 
magistrates of the county of Middlesex, who 
for thirty-five years has performed his duty 
faithfully and efficiently, has been brought before 
the Metropolitan Board of Works,—a public 
court,—and there tried, — without having had 
the opportunity of obtaining a proper hearing,— 
and condemned to be publicly censured. The 
matter out of which this trial has originated had 
reference, I understand, to the mode of carrying 
out the very complicated Metropolitan Building 
Acts,—a matter upon which Mr. Good, after 
thirty-five years’ experience, might, I presume, 
have been reasonably expected to be quite as 
well acquainted as the members of the recently- 
created Metropolitan Board of Works, and upon 
Lis having remonstrated inst the condact 
and treatment of the Board, which he con. 
sidered to be unjustifiable, he is again requested 
to appear before this open court to be there 
publicly reprimanded. 

Now, Sir, bearing in mind how this Board,— 
this Court,—is constituted, I should wish to ask 
under what authority its members have deemed 
it to be their duty, or felt themselves at liberty 
to adopt the course which, according to their 
published proceedings, they have taken on this 
occasion? I cunfidently assert that Mr. Good is 
not an officer of the Me itan Board of 
Works, but an officer of the public, and that he 
takes his instructions from Parliament, and not 
from them; and that it could not have been 


politan Board of Works, however well suited for 
the main purposes of the Acts, should be 
entrusted with powers to deal judiciously with a 
case of this kind. It appears that the letter of 
remonstrance addressed to the Board has been 
withdrawn, under the assurance that it contained 
expressions hurtful to the feelings of certain of 
the members, and the subject is post 

for further consideration. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that, before the members of the Board 
meet again, they will have investigated their 
powers, and reflected upon the manner in which 
they have been exercised in this particular in. 





intended by the Legislature that the Metro. |b 
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SIR RICHARD WALLACE’S COUNTRY 
STABLES. 


Ture has recently been completed at Sir 
Richard Wallace’s country-seat, Sudboarne Hall, 
Suffolk, an extensive range of stabling, which, 
whether considered in detail or as a whole, may 


be regarded as a'good example of the ty 
of modern stables over those ere by our 
forefathers. 


There are in all seven stables, and these, with 
the ht A ys ee cleaning-room, 
ming-room, &c., form an extensive quad. 
i entered through a central archway. The 
whole of the fitting up of these buildings has 
been executed by the St. Pancras Iron-Work 
Company, of St. Pancras-road, London, and the 
accommodation provided consists of twenty-two 
stalls and four loose boxer. The stalls are 
se from each other by specially con- 
stracted divisions, of massive iron 
posts, andhigh ventilating ramps with stout solid 
wrought-iron plates at wall ends to prevent the 
horses from seeing each other while feeding, and 
wrought-iron bottom! cills with improved ar- 
ments for facilitating the easy removal of 
the enboards. The woodwork between the 
ramps and cills is in narrow widths (to facilitate 
removal), and is fitted with stout wrought-iron 
tongues, thereby greatly adding to the pre 
stability, and resisting power of the division. 
The manger. fittings consist of enamelled 
manger - pans, and water. troughs fitted to a 
strong top plate with large barrel front, so formed 
as to prevent the possibility of the horse 
his teeth locked in it. The hay-rack is p 
on the top plate, and the horse feeds 
the front bars, the hay being sent to the front 
by a sloping grid. This arrangement prevents 
the waste which sometimes occurs in the use 
of the underhead racks, and it has none of the 
objectionable features of the old pattern over- 
head rack. Below the manger-fitting and along 
"i centre length is placed woodwork about 18 in. 
eep. 

Above the manger.fittings are glazed tiles 
hexagonal in form and of an olive green tint, the 
effect of this is pleasing and restful to the eye, 
a great consideration in the stables where all 
glaring effects should be studiously avoided, In 
the centre of the tiles is inserted a brass ring for 
racking the horse to, and their upper edge is 

i by a moulded iron ing corres i 
ae ne _ “ae stall divisions. 

e four loose boxes are grouped together 
one stable, and are so reba ees while the 
whole interior of each is clearly visible from the 
outside the horses occupying the boxes cannot see 
each other. This end is attained by the use of 
solid divisions of wood filted into wrought iron 
cill and capping, and strengthened by wrought- 
rag Ran slp &c. The front of the boxes 
is formed by ventilating grating corresponding 
in pattern and strength to the ventilating ramps 
of the stall divisions. “ 

The doors of the boxes are worthy of notice, 
the frames being formed entirely of wrought 
iron, strongly pres, oes fitted with deep venti- 
lating grating to facilitate the ready inspection 
of the box from the outside. These doors are 
nang on Bes ig introduced by the St. 

‘ancras Ironwor pany man 

and which in practical working ee pa 
superior to the use of hinges and similar devices. 
The fastenings of the dours are ly in. 
genious, and are an enlargement and 

of the Company’s Patent Catch. They require 
at cne movement of the hand to release or se. 
cure them, have no spring to get out of order, 
and sn beg ays by any action of the most 


The manger-fittings used in the loose boxes are 
similar in construction to those eeany 
described for the stalls, but are fitted for 
fixed in the angles or corners of the boxes, thus 


poned 0 a less space than if carried across the 


ba —- the box. 

stables have been d and con- 
ciceatel sates the’ losmaliens ersstiehin at 
a Wallace, and his architect, Mr. 
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THE VASE OF BEZETHA. 


Tue subscribers to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund can not be called unreasonable for 
inquiring whether the “Vase of Bezetha,” 
which was described in the Quarterly Statement 
of October, 1874, as a discovery of great value, 
is to be seen at 9, Pall Mall East; or where else 
it may be inspected. The notes to the last 
statement announce the landing of M. Ganneau 
at Marseilles with this vase, and other informa- 
tion, early in December; and the subscribers 
have a clear right to the objects in question. 
After opening a special subscription-list for the 
pur of M. Ganneau’s expedition, the com- 
mittee of the fand have incurred the responsi- 
bility of a large outlay for that object from the 
general fands. The only points of importance 
that have been credited to the per contra side 
are :—tho denunciation of the collection of M. 
Shapira; the proposed identification of Gezer ; 
and the discovery of the Bezetha Vase. 

With regard to the first of these, the assertion 
that all the objects are made “of badly-baked 
earth,” and of clay “absolutely identical with 
that now used by the Jerusalem potters,” as 
well as that of the superficial quality of the 
saltpetre deposits, is contradicted by a writer 
in the Atheneum, who describes the different 
kinds of clay employed, and gives instances of 
the special action of the saltpetre. The asser- 
tion that the letters are only casually marked on 
the pottery, is disproved by the comparison, given 
by the same writer, of the partially correspond- 
ing inscriptions on two different urns. It would 
have been more advantageous to the interests of 
the fund to give the subscribers some means of 
forming an independent opinion on this curious 
question, than simply to denounce the objects as 
forged, and that on grounds which have not been 
substantiated. Thus, when the note to the 
January Statement says that newly-displayed 
specimens in Jerusalem are “ precisely similar 
to all the rest,” it would be more useful to men- 
tion whether they are made of the hard red clay, 
the grey and crumbling clay, the outwardly red, 
but inwardly black and porous clay, or the clay 
that is black throughout. Again, as of more 
than 1,300 objects no two are exactly alike, ;‘ 
would be interesting to know whether the open 
urns, the long-necked vases, the ram’s-horned 
goddesses, the cow’s-horned goddesses, the 
lunate goddesses, the goddesses with Egyptian 
head-gear, those with cats’ heads, the votive ob. 
jecte, the Fypi Pehoris, or emblems of Baal Peor, 
the faces with round open mouths, with square 
open mouths, or with ordinary lips, or the curious 
one-horned god who is said, in the inscription 
which was formed on it before the clay was 
fired, to preside over the water-cisterns, are 
intended. Again, whether the variety of type 
referred to is that of written or unwritten 
tery, and, in the former case, whether the 
letters are raised or depressed; single, or 
ligatured; taken from the alphabet of sixteen 
letters, from that of seventeen, or from that 
of twenty-two; as all these varieties exist, and 
have been mentioned in the.columns of our con- 
tem It would be interesting to hear a 
little more about them, whether forged or other- 
wise. Nor is the statement “ There are no new 
facts connected with the Shapira collection” 
accurate. The discovery, in Moab, of an inscribed 
vase by an American traveller, without any com. 
munication with M. Shapira or his agents, is a 
fact of remarkable significance, which ought not, 
in candour, to have been concealed under such 
a phrase as we have quoted. 

With regard to Gezer, the discovery of an 
Arabic name, now in use, nearly corresponding to 
a Hebrew Biblical name, may be the first step to 
an important identification ; but is not, in itself, 
an identification. The accuracy of the theory as 
to Gezer must depend for confirmation on the 
— As far bk the best — -— go, 

ey are against ap age option of the 
site of Abu Shnusheh, for this reason. The 
Canaanite city of Gezer was within the limits of 
the tribe of Ephraim, the southern frontier of 
which territory, according to all the positions 
identified on Smith’s map, is either three or 
eight miles to the north of Abu Shusheb, 
according to the adoption of the northern or the 
southern of two nataral lines of boundary. Abu 
Shusheh lies on the parallel of Ekron,—a city 
within the limits of Philistia, Moreover, the 
language of the Hebrew Book of Joshua indi- 
cates that Gezer was on the sea-coast, with 
which position the etymology of the word, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, coincides. Whatever may 
be the ultimate outcome of the Ordnance Survey, 


it is thus evident that at present the weight of 
argument is , rather than in favour of, 
the proposed identification. 

These two points being still so much in the 
air, there is the more reason to make sure of the 
vase of Bezetha, as the most tangible result of 
a considerable expenditure of public funds. 








ON PUBLIC ABATTOIRS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ONE RECENTLY 
ERECTED AT MANCHESTER.* 


Some few years ago, the corporation of Man. 
chester turned its attention to the disreputable 
state of many slaughter-houses in the city, 
which, from their filthy condition, were an in- 
tolerable nuisance ; and owing to many of them 
occupying sites in the very heart of the town, 
and in densely-populated neighbourhoods, a de- 
moralising influence was brought to bear, espe. 
cially on the rising generation ; in some localities 
it became almost a pastime for young children 
of both sexes to frequent slaughter-houses, and 
witness the death.struggles of the butchers’ 
victims. This familiarity with scenes of blood 
and slaughter was justly considered as havin, 
an immoral inflaence, and afforded ample justifi- 
cation for a comprehensive measure of reform. 
It was also considered that the drainage of the 
city was vitiated by the existing system of 
slaughtering, and that, therefore, from a sanitary 
point of view, it was absolutely necessary some 
action should be taken to provide a remedy for 
thé existing state of things. 

In dealing with a measure of reform, the 
Markets Committee of the Corporation found it 
necessary to with extreme caution. The 
* Fleshers” of Manchester were, and are, a strong 
and numerous body of tradesmen, cemented 
together, so to speak, by an “ Association,” 
through which they were naturally prepared to 
combat, and possibly defeat, any effort which 
they might consider an infringement of inde. 
pendent rights. After careful consideration, the 
committee (very wisely, as the result has proved) 
discarded the idea of seeking compulsory powers 
from Parliament to enable them to carry out 
their object ; whilst many slaughtering esta- 
blishments were highly objectionable from a 
sanitary and moral point of view, there also 
existed many which were a credit to their 
owners, and against which no reasonable ob. 
jection could be raised. The committee there- 
fore resolved to take the butchers into their 
confidence, and to enlist assistance from the 
trade in the great work to be undertaken at the 
expense of the Corporation ; for whilst the Council 
already possessed powers through its Nuisance 
and Health Committees to compel the closing of 
objectionable slaughter-houses, it was logically 
aegued that if a public abattoir could be satis- 
factorily established, replete with every conveni- 
ence, the butchers themselves would see the 
desirability of migrating thereto, and so avoid 
the trouble, expense, and sometimes litigation, 
which the compulsory closing of slaughter-houses 
frequently entailed. 

For my own part, I have every reason to be 
thankfal that the course I have mentioned was 
adopted by the committee in charge of this 
work, inasmuch as I have been enabled to place 
myself in direct communication with the men for 
whom we had to cater; and in the place of 
antagonism and resistance, I have experienced 
courtesy, and received valuable advice and 
assistance, the absence of which would have 
rendered my share of the work extremely 
troublesome, and created a task of almost insur- 
mountable difficulty. I regret to learn that in 
the town of Liverpool the compul: course has 
been adopted and defeated at considerable 
expense and loss. 

When the Markets Committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation first entered upon the con- 
sideration of the practical working out of a 
public abattoir, it appeared desirable that the 
Old Meat Market, or “Shambles,” being in- 
adequate to the wants of the wholesale meat 
trade, should be dispensed with, and incorporated 
with the abattoir, and so secure the slaughtering 
and sale of meat in one establishment ; and also 
that the wholesale meat or carcass market 
should be attached to, and work in immediate 
connexion with, the slaughter-houses to be occu- 
pied by the wholesale butchers. This idea 
being definitely fixed upon, the problem for 
solution became possessed of some interest and 








* By Mr. A. Darbyshire, Fellow. Read at the Institute 
of Architects, as elsewhere mentioned. 


originality to the architect; for whilst the 
abattoir question had occupied the attention of 
municipal authorities in some parts of the 
country, attention had been directed to slanugh- 
tering accommodation only, and not to the sale 
of meat in connexion therewith. On first turn- 
ing my attention to the solution of this question, 
I visited the abattoir in Edinburgh, erected 
under the care of Mr. David Cousins, the city 
architect. My attention was directed to this 
establishment as probably the best of ite kind 
then existing in this country, and through the 
kindness and of its architect I was 
enabled to obtain many useful hints and sugges- 
tions as to the arrangement of the slaughter- 
houses and lairs for cattle, but could obtain no 
help from it as to the working out of the impor- 
tant problem under consideration for the Man. 
chester abattoir, namely, the association of a 
carcass-market with slaughter-houses. 

From what I observed at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Bradford, and also in the latter town from 
a carefal perusal of Mr. Manson’s sketch-book, 
containing the results of his investigation into 
several Continental abattoirs (kindly placed a‘ 
my disposal), I concluded that the best and most 
efficient plan for a slaughter-house was that 


& | which placed the slaughter-house and lair for 


cattle under one roof, one in front of the other, 
with a communication between the two, the lair 
being entered by the cattle intended for slaughter 
at the back, and the meat, when dressed and 
ready for human food, passing out at the front 
for the purposes of commerce, either whole- 
sale or retail. It then occurred to me, that 
any number of these slanghter-houses and Jairs 
might be associated in parallel blocks, the lairs 
facing each other, with a roadway between, 
and the slaughter-houses also face to face, 
divided by a cartway. The peculiar shape of 
the site, resembling the letter I, in form, 
enabled me to carry out this parallel block 
system, and to place the Carcass Market the 
whole length of the longer arm, with the whole- 
sale slaughter-houses of the carcass butchers 
immediately behind, with a roadway between. 

The site occupied by the Manchester abattoir 
is situated some little distance from the centre 
of the city, separated from the borough of 
Salford by the river Irwell; it contains 12,810 
square yards, and is bounded on its north- 
easterly side by the river Medlock, and on the 
north- westerly side by Water-street. The 
frontage to Water-street is 533 ft.; along this 
frontage is placed the Carcass Market, extending 
to alength of 418 ft., the remainder being occupied 
by the Entrance Gateway and Lodges. Behindthe 
wholesale slaughter-houses in rear of the market, 
are placed those occupied by the retail butchers; 
behind these, again, are the blocks of buildings 
devoted to the pig-slaughtering, blood-store, and 
condemned meat, dead and alive. The rest of 
the site is occupied with a large general lair for 
cattle, manure-pit, and a common room for 
drovers’ and butchers’ employés. 

The Carcass Market, as before remarked, 
occupies the frontage to Water-street, and is 
417 ft. 1l in. in length, by 55 ft. 6 in. wide, is 
spanned by an iron trussed roof, having sheet- 
iron courses the entire length of the building. 
The market is lighted exclusively from the roof. 
As part of my scheme was to facilitate the 
operation of the carcass butchers as much as 
possible, and to reduce the labour of moving 
carcasses to a minimum, four gateways are pro- 
vided in the street front, communicating with a 
cartway in the centre of the building; by this 
arrangement the purchaser of carcasses can drive 
his cart to the particular bay or stall in the 
market occupied by the carcass-butcher from 
whom he buys, and by mechanical arrangement, 
which I shall hereafter describe, the carcasses 
can be placed in the cart without any lifting or 
carrying into the street, which was a necessity 
in the old markets. This roadway is wide enough 
for two carts to pass, and a very large trade is 
conducted without any confusion or trouble. In 
towns where a large export trade is carried on, 
this roadway might be occupied by a line of rail- 
way-metals communicating with the main line, 
provided the site of the market was convenient ; 
by this means the carcasses, after being packed 
in the usual way, might be deposited in trucks, 
and with very little trouble despatched direct 
from the scene of slaughter to their destination. 
The back wall of the market is pierced with 
large doorways, directly opposite to the door. 
ways in the wholesale slaugbter-houses, — a 
necessity of the mechanical arrangement carried 





out; and the accommodation provided for a 
carcass-batcher consists of a lair, slaughter. 
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house, and a bay in the market equal in width 
to his slanghter-house. 

The wholesale slaughter-houses are twenty-one 
in number, and are 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. inside 
measure, the lairs attached being 22 ft. by 17 ft. 
Gin. These houses and lairs are open to the roofs, 
which are simple in construction. The slaughter- 
houses are well lighted from the roofs, top-lights 
being superior to side-lights for purposes of 
slaughtering ; the lighting of slaughter-houses 
requires careful attention, as the operations of 
killing, skinning, and dressing must be performed 
by a steady hand; the portions of the animal not 
used for human food, such as the hide and guts, 
might easily be spoiled by an operator not having 
a good light upon his work, and the commercial 
value of these interesting fragments of the beast 
would be affected thereby. ; 

The retail slaughter-houses are nineteen in 
number, and similar to the others, with the ex- 
ception of the doorways, which are much wider 
in their openings, to enable the butcher's cart to 
be backed partially into the slaughter-house, so 
as to facilitate the removal of the meat to the 
private sale-room or shop, where it is cut up and 
distributed to customers. 

The condemned meat department consists of a 
lair, slaughter-house, meat-store, and boiling- 
house. All animals pronounced unsound, dis- 
eased, or unfit for human food, by the Corpora- 
tion inspector, are removed to this establish. 
ment, slaughtered, and the meat boiled down to 
a consistency of fat or grease, which is applied to 
various useful purposes. Any meat also which 
should happen to pass through the usual opera- 
tions of dressing and afterwards be condemned, 
shares the same fate. 

The blood department is an interesting section 
of this abattoir, and consists of a storing-room, 
drawing-off room, and drying-room. 

The pig-slaughtering department is adjacent 
to the above, and contains a large pig slaughter- 
house, open yard, and piggeries. 

The entrance lodges contain residences for 
the porter and Corporation inspector, and also 
rooms for the convenience of the Markets Com- 
mittee. These lodges are arranged on either 
side of the entrance-gates, through which all 
cattle enter the establishment. 

In addition to the above accommodation, the 
site contains a large General Lair for Cattle, 
manure-pit for the temporary storage of the 
manure from the live animals, and a common 
room for drovers and others having business in 
the establishment; on several points of the site 
are provided suitable conveniences, and also 
stable and gig-house for the inspector. 

Having now given an idea of the general cha- 
racter of the various buildings forming this 
abattoir, I shall endeavour to explain in detail 
the uses to which they are applied in respect to 
the slaughtering of cattle, and the dressing and 
sale of meat. I shall do so as clearly and in as 
concise a manner as possible. I shall commence 
with the poor beast at the entrance gateway, 
and follow it to its death, then accompany its 
carcass through the various processes, until its 
final removal from the establishment in the 
shape of human fvod. 

When the cattle enter the grounds they are 
driven into the streets or roadways between 
the lairs before alluded to; the bullocks, or 
‘“‘ beasts,” as they are technically termed, are 
secured to strong wrought-iron rings built into 
the walls of the lairs at right angles therewith, 
and the sheep are allowed to remain loose, or, 
if the butcher desires it, he may provide his own 
sheep-pens. The door of communication between 
the lair and the slaughter-house is placed near 
to one of the side walls, so as to secure the 
largest amount of wall-space. In the latter 
place, in the floor, and almost close to the wall 
dividing the lair and slaughter-house, is fixed 
the killing-ring. When the animal enters the 
house from the lair, it simply turns the corner 
of the doorway, and is instantly at the scene 
of slaughter. At this point we must pause to 
note the killing-ring. On turning my attention 
to this matter of killing, I became naturally 
anxious to facilitate and quicken the operation. 
Thad occasionally noted that the death-struggles 
of the animal had been prolonged, sometimes 
by an unsteady or unskilful slaughterer, and in 
some instances owing to the clumsy method of 
tying-up preparatory to the death-blow. I con. 
cluded, after careful investigation, that the 
frontal bone, or forehead of the beast, should be 
secured at right angles to the striker, and also 
at a certain elevation from the ground, to suit 
the peculiar character of the pole-axe, or instru. 
ment of death, After submitting my views on 
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this matier to those practically interested, it was 
determined to adopt a killing-ring. This is a 
round iron bar bent to the form, with a circular 
ring forged to the underside of the horizontal 
portion; the rope or chain round the animal is 
then 


upright iron hook in the floor, which brings the 
head down tight to the horizontal bar: thus the 
skull is presented to the full force of the pole-axe. 
The animal having fallen on its side, the knife 
is inserted at a certain point, and the blood 
carefully drained off into a vessel, and taken 
away to the blood-storehouse, where, for the 
present, we leave it. Without taking up time 
with more unpleasant details connected with 
slaughtering, I proceed to the dressing of the 
carcass, and the mechanical appliances asso- 
ciated with this part of my subject. Next in 
importance to the general arrangement of an 
abattoir comes the question of the scientific 
application of mechanical aids to the various 
associated with slaughtering, and, 
with your permission, I will describe briefly the 
problem I proposed to the engineer, and then 
explain the method adopted in its solution.* 








IN SKYE. 


Tue wind, laden with sleety rain, is shaking 
the window and sending forth great puffs of 
black smoke from the fireplace. I hear the din 
of London in the far distance, andI gladly pass 
away in a day dream to a remote island on the 
bosom of the Atlantic. The sun is high and 
bright in the heavens, the dark green waves are 
leaping and flashing in the bay, the breeze is 
blowing freshly, and before it we are bounding 
merrily to the shore. There is neither pier nor 
jetty : so taking the advantage of a huge wave, 
our boat is borne on its crest far up the beach, 
crunching the pebbles in its path. We are in 
Skye; there is no sign of human life to be seen, 
with the exception of a tiny column of blue 
smoke, rising in the shadow of a huge mountain, 
over which a lonely eagle is floating on its broad 
wings. 

We shoulder our knapsacks and make our way 
for the schoolmaster’s abode, and in a few 
minutes we come within hearing of his pupils 
enjoying their playhour, and filling the air with 
the wildest of Gaelic songs and shoutings. We 
peep into the schoolroom, and find the dominie 
in the act of filling his pipe, to which no light is 
applied until he has welcomed us back once 
more to the Island of Mists. Standing at the 
entrance to the schoolroom, we look north to 
where the Atlantic draws the horizon line; to 
the right, “the long waving line of the blue” 
mountains of Rosshire and the tossing waves of 
the strait between; to the left, a bleak stretch 
of moor, backed up by a range of black and 
rugged hills; and turning to the south, Me 
volcanic peaks of the shattered and shivered 
mountain-rocks that form the island of Raasay. 
We deposit our knapsacks with the dominie, who 
luckily can spare his best apartment for our use, 
run dowu to the river and indulge in a rustic 
wash, and with this ceremony inaugurate our 
fortnight’s holiday. 

The dominie tells us we arein luck. There is 
a falling or waulking of cloth in a cottage hard 
by, to which we at once proceed. The door of 
the cottage is amissing, but we find it on the 
floor surrounded by ten fair and dark maidens, 
who have set themselves at equal distances, and 
in a kneeling position. The piece of cloth is 
placed doubled up on the door. The girls com. 
mence their work by firmly rubbing the cloth 
on the improvised frame, giving it at the same 
time a circular motion that all parts of it may 
share equally in the friction. The business is 
enlivened by the workers joining in singing an 
*dran-liaidh,” or rustic song, to which they 
keep time with the movements of their hands, 
Alas! alas! waulk or fulling mills are rising 
one after another, and the songs of the maidens 
of Skye over their work, of whatever kind it is, 
are being rapidly hushed into silence. There is 
one thing, however, to rejoice at. The old cot. 
tages are giving place to better habitations. The 
cottage in which the waulking took place was a 
sample of the ancient dwellings. It was built of 
rude stone, and the intervening chinks were 
filled with dry mould in place of lime or mortar. 
The roof consisted of six or eight rade eupples, 
made of unsquared timber, over which a few 
beams were laid to support the “ kebbers,” which, 
in their turn, support the turf and straw made 








* To be continued, 
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use of as thatch. The house consisted of three 
apartments, by wattled work. The 
middle apartment is the one principally occupied 
by the family, the fire being in the centre of the 
floor, over which the “crook” for holding the 
is suspended from the roof. On one side of 
the fire is a wooden bench, or rude sofa, of suf- 
Salen tie Sue epepren Fs $0 ee 
people; while, on the 

wife's “s ,” or rustic armchair of plaited 
straw, near which are the cradle, spinn: 
cupboard, a covered pot contai the 
cuoat inltgnicn: sal ae oe pommel 
cess igo dye, an other parap i 
which are indispensable for family use. The 
inmost apartment serves the purposes of barn 
or bedroom, and sometimes both. The apart- 
ment next the door is occupied by the cattle. 

It were in vain to attempt to recount the 
wondrous tales we have listened to when dark. 
ness closed down upon the glen, and the turf fire 
lighted the interior of this or that cottage with ita 
warm ruddy light. Strange and terrible were the 
stories of the old seers, as they named those who 
were gifted with the second sight, and had pro- 
phetic visions of shronds, funerals, corpses, the 
appearance of friends, or others who were at the 
time in distant countries; the arrival of strangers, 
swamping of boats, drowning at sea, dropping 
suddenly dead, and other such weird occurrences. 
We luckily, through the medium of an ounce or 
two of tobacco, got into the good graces of an 
aged crone, Peggy McDonald, who was regarded 
with mingled terror and veneration, as she was 
supposed to be endowed with magic power, which 
enabled her to sink the boats or kill the cattle of 
all those persons to whom she took a dislike. 
She was gifted, they said, with the evil eye, but 
sheseemed harmless enough to us as she sat at her 
cottage fireside and smoked her “‘cutty.” But of 
all the terrible legends, those of the corpse lights 
were the most sensational. These lights moved 
along.in the course which some funeral proces- 
sion would soon thereafter take, or twinkled in 
or about the bed in which some individual was 
about to die. So common was and is this belief, 
that a living friend of ours, one of the best 
educated parsons in a Highland pulpit, writes :— 
* Of the existence of such lights, whatever their 
cause, no shade of doubt can be entertained, as 
they have been frequently seen by several indi- 
viduals at the same time, whose minds were 
tinctured neither by prejudice nor by the 
reveries of any superstition.’ It must be con- 
fessed that when we left the fireside of the 
hospitable family, and took our way home over 
the moorlands, that strange “eerie” feelings 
came over us as we passed in the starlight 
beneath the shadow of the black cliffs, or by the 
margin of the tarns, whose surfaces seemed to 
shine with a lurid light. The only proper place 
and time to tell or listen to a ghost story is 
among those highland glens, where the cottages 
stand half. dozen miles apart, and the silence 
of the darkness is broken only by the wailing 
wind and the murmuring stream. 

It is scarcely tobe wondered at that superstition 
should linger among such wild scenery. Take, for 
example, the mountain which encloses Quiraing, 
which may be said to have been discovered by 
the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the genial 
friend of Scott and Wilson. Sitting over the 
dominie’s fire, we can look through the little 
window of the kitchen and see the mountain 
towering up some 1,700 ft. or so. Quiraing 
is a secluded piece of level and ry 
ground, concealed by tall, spire-like in 
the face of an almost inaccessible precipice. 
This green plot of ground is in the form of 
an oblong platform. It is studded all round 
with massive columns of rock rising up in lofty 
peaks by the intervention of deep chasms. All 
is a dreary solitude. We look oat from one of 
the fissures, and far beneath us behold the sea- 
birds waiting for their prey, as they hover over 
the Sound of Rona. But the mist gathers over 
us, and the scene is suddenly changed. The 
mist floats slowly through the pyramidical 
and a tight-like gloom falls on our thoughts and 
on all things around us. We quickly make our 
descent into the valley, and, looking back, see the 
mountain crowned with a coronet of silver mist, 
which glitters in the sunshine. There are many 
other scenes of grandeur and gloom, where 
lofty precipices tower above dark lakes, and not 
anys Pe gaa the rary ridge of the 
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like those of ‘lofty spires, castellated walls, and 
— emerge and disappear among the driving 





The antiquary and archologist would revel 














' a8 primitive as they were of yore, and are as 
_ gentle and kind. No hotel for the accommoda. 
tion of the tourist has intruded its white neck- 
_ clothed waiters and insatiable guides upon the 
_ still kindled on the floor, and the smoke still 
' through roof or door. Is it well that it should 
_ beso? In these days of improvement, so called, 
| are not the humanities of life ignored ? Be these 


_ that within twenty-four hours may still be found 


weeks old, is still unchallenged and correct, I 


_ Quarterly Review the slightest reference to the 
_ altar-screen at Westminster; and that Sir 


Architecture,” 1872 (page 311), the 
Reviewer, aftr speaking of te monument in 


_ cluded. These are particularly weak and jejune 
that 


“tects of eminence live to supply, and thus, we 
_ Venture {o affirm, are mere expensive ‘lumber un. 
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in this little nook of Skye. The ruins of cills,{ removed.’ Compare them with the gateway to lated through from the Hooghly, or had 
cells, or Caldee chapels abound all over the hills | the chapter-house, or the De Valence tomb, and fallen during the monsoons. Only vile drinking. 
and valleys. Colamba the Sainted founded aj their sad worthlessness becomes immediately | water was needed to render the Indian capital 
monastery on an island in the Lake of Columcille ; | clear.” the permanent abode of plague and pestilence,— 
but the lake is now cornfields, and the monastery; That the object designated by the Reviewer | and this was also provided; for wells and the 
a heap of stones, hidden by broom and briar|as the “reredos,” and by the President as the | river alike were impregnated with sewage matter. 
bashes. Leaving the mainland, a brisk breeze | “altar-screen,” is one and the same, would seem | In the tropics with so much of the results of 
takes our boat up the Sound, and in an hour we | clear from the fact that the retabulum over the | decomposition in air, earth, and water, it is sur- 
reach the island of Fladda-cbuain, which, though | altar-table, which might have been described by | prising that life was at all endurable, and that 
only about three-quarters of a mile in length | the former of these terms, had at that time no/ the people submitted to the nuisance so long. 
and 300 yards in breadth, is rich in antiquarian | existence excepting in the form of a rough and | But although the European inhabitants grumbled, 
remains. Here are the ruins of what is called a| tentative scribbling in charcoal upon papered| the native Commissioners opposed all schemes 
Druidical temple, to which, according to tradi- mosaic To| for extensive reform; and affairs rolled on on 
tion, the priests went yearly to worship and to r the filthy old groove until, in 1855, Sir Frederick 
feast. Within the memory of living men the | attribute to the writer a degree of carelessness | Halliday was appointed to the new office of 
altar was entire, and on it lay the nine smooth | hardly credible. Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. An adminis. 
stones that were used by the Druids in their trator so able at once detected the foul spot, 
religions ceremonies. A few years before our and succeeded in convincing the Commissioners 
visit these stones were stolen. Stolen, of course, that they were personally incapable of superin- 
by that class of curiosity-hunters who scratch 


tending the work of reform. By his advice a 
their names on window-panes and carry off professional adviser was called in, and Mr. 
monuments by piecemeal. Nobody within the pre- William Clark, C.E., was appointed to the post. 
cincts of the Nook must doubt the existence of | asserted that it was literally unfit for the habi- | In the following year that gentleman submitted 
the Druids. Danish forts are frequent along | tation of civilised men. He declared that the | a scheme, with estimates attached, for the drain- 
the shore. We will not attempt to write their | most important streets and thoronghfares of the | age of the city, and a committee was appointed 
names, with one exception, and that is Dun /| northern division of the city formed to all intents | to report upon it. After deliberations extend- 
Deirg, the erection of which is assigned to the | and purposes a series of huge public latrines, the | ing over eighteen months, the committee re- 
Druids ; for ie it not well known that Dargo was | abomination of which could not be adequately | ported favourably upon the project, and it was 
a brave and warlike Druid, who attempted to| described. And he vehemently added, the other | sent on with their endorsement to the Govern. 
restore the fallen dignity of his order? Ossian | cities and towns of India were almost faultless|ment. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
makes mention of Dearg nan Druidhean, or} when compared with the metropolis. Yet at} plans, about which little difference of opinion 
Dargo the Druid; and who, after that, can doubt | that time sanitary questions were altogether un- | then existed, were handed over for supervision 
his reality ? known in India, and Miss Nightingale had re. | to Mr. Rendel, C.E., who happened to be in India 

The roar of London breaks in upon the/| ported that no one of the presidential cities of} at the time. By him they were carried to 
dream, and it is dispelled; and yet it is not a| India had arrived at that degree of civilisation | England; but after considering them for ten 
dream,—it is a memory of a quarter of ajin their sanitary arrangements which the worst | months he reported unfavourably with regard to 
century gone by. The dominie still lives, and | parts of our worst towns had reached them, and proposed a counter scheme of his own. 
tells me that the people of the Nook are almost | healthy reform in such matters sprang up in| Then the mutiny broke out; people had other 
England at all. This reproach has now been | work to do; and the whole affair was shelved for 
wiped away from the Indian capital, and there| atime. However, when the rebellion had been 
are signs that Bombay and Madras will soon be | suppressed the Government at an early date re- 
rendered salubrious. At Norwich, in November | turned to its previous intentions, the rival pro- 
last, Miss Nightingale was able to state that | jects were compared ; the proposals of Mr. Clark 
“the drainage of Calcutta bids fair to’ be a| were preferred, and orders were given to begin 
wonder of the world, and said that the city had| the work. It was in 1859 that the undertaking 
become more healthful than Manchester or Liver- | was commenced, and it is not quite complete 
pool, and might even be considered a sanitarium | now. 
compared with Vienna or Berlin.” Howhasthe| Mr. Clark’s scheme comprised outfall works 
change been accomplished ? and large brick sewers in every part of the town, 

Calcutta lies in close proximity to a vast stag- | which lay within 1,000 ft. of the main-drainage 
nant marsh, known as the Salt Water Lake. | lines, leaving minor pipe-sewers for fatare con- 
Even in its infancy the settlement was un-/| sideration. The larger sewers, five in number, 
healthy, and as it grew in size its insalubrity | and varying from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in height, extended 
increased. Cholera continually haunted it, fevers | from the river to the east at right angles across 
and dysentery made it their home, and when it | the town; and these sewers were connected at 
had come to be termed the City of Palaces, it | their eastern extremity by an 8} ft. sewer placed 
was equally well known as the City of Pestilence. | beneath what is known as the Circular-road. 
Bat the traders who frequented its bazaars risked | From the middle of this road the outfall branched 
their health for the sake of the rupees which | off in a due easterly direction in the bed of what 
flowed into their coffers; the servants and officers | was formerly the Entally Canal, which, being 
of John Company had too many wars on hand, | useless, was filled up forthe purpose. The ont- 
and too many States to annex, to pay much heed | fall sewer, 16 ft. high, was continued to a length 
to the healthiness of the town, and to the | of 3,284 ft., to a channel cut inthe marsh or salt- 
soldiery the chances of death on the field or | water lake before referred to, and thence it is 
under the friendly guns of Fort William were | eventually to be conducted to a distance of ten 
about the same. But at length the mor.| miles from the city, and there discharged into 
tality of Calcutta became so notorious that the | the tidal stream of the Sunderbund. From the 
Government could no longer overlook it, and a/| river, eastward, the level of the surface of the 
committee was appointed to inquire into the | land falls at the rate of 3 ft. per mile, and even. 
causes of the prevalence of perennial fever, and | tually forms the Salt Water Lake. The waters 
to propose remedial measures. This committee | of the Hooghly can thus be utilised at discretion, 
sat for several years previously to 1840, amassed | in finshing the sewers during the dry season ; 
a gteat amount of repulsive evidence, and in the | while, at other times, the storm water can be 
end proposed the establishment of a fever hos- | discharged into the river at low tide. 
pital. The Medical College Hospital wasaccord.| The perfection of the drainage scheme 
ingly founded ; but while it afforded relief to the | necessarily involved one for water supply. 
afflicted, and did save a few lives, such a solitary | Accordingly, Mr. Clark proposed to take water 
institution could not materially diminish the|from the Hooghly, seventeen miles above 
death-rate. At that time, and for many years | Calcutta, pump it into large settling reservoirs, 
afterwards, the affairs of the city were managed by | filter it, and pass it down to the city in iron 
a Conservancy Board, composed of two European | mains, 42 in. in diameter. Thence it was meant 
and two native commissioners; but although these | to pump it during the night into a large reser- 

tlemen were doubtless anxious to do their| voir in the centre of the town, from which it 
aty, they lacked professional skill todirect their | could be pumped for distribution during the 
efforts, and wasted their energies in futile pro- | followingday. This project was sanctioned in 1865 ; 
jects. The night soil was collected from house | the works were commenced at the end of 1866, 
to house by scavengers, and conveyed in open|and were completed in three years. The daily 
carts to the river, into which it was thrown at a| delivery is about eight million gallons for a 
point above the harbour. The stable refuse and — of about 500,000 inhabitants. It is dis- 
house rubbish were shot into the streets and road. | tributed, under a pressure of 50 ft. by engines 
ways, and subsequently carted away to fill up| fixed near the central reservoir. Stand-posts are 
disused tanks and and to raise the fore- | fixed in the streets for supplying the poorer 
shore of the river $B oun the — Prova the —— (Bere npytasy! may 7 pam ager 
the thoroughfares and compounds, m | wi mains if it be so desired. The o 
the houses, inclading urine, and the storm water | these works was about 600,000/., which was 
were allowed to find their way by surface gutters | advanced by the Government to the Municipality 
into the Hooghly and into the lar Canal—a | at 4} per cent. After having served domestic pur- 
deep catting which almost surrounds Calcutta to | poses the eight million gallons of water are dis. 
the eastward. The whole subsoil of the city was | charged into the sewers by the drains : this water 
saturated with filth which had spread from in. | flows by gravitation, with the subsoil water and 
numerable cesspools, and with water which had | the light shower water, to the pumping-station, 








































































































































THE DRAINAGE OF CALCUTTA. 


Ten years ago Sir John Strachey declared 
that the capital of British India was “‘a scandal 
and a disgrace to a civilised Government,” and 


simplicity and poetry of the glen. The fires are 


wanders at its own sweet will where it listeth, 


things as they may, is it not pleasant to know 


a spot where the stranger finds a kindly weloome 
and a sorrowful good-bye, and where the bustle 
and business of life have not withered and 
seared the affections of the heart ? 








THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND 
SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 

WE received the following communication just 
too late for our last issue :— 

Sir,—In your number of the 9th instant Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the president of the Institute of 
British Architects, is reported to have said 
that :—‘‘ He had found out one thing that the 
(Quarterly) Reviewer did not like, but parti- 
cularly hated, and that was the beautiful work 
that constituted the altar-screen in Westminster 
Abbey, because he thought that he (Sir Gilbert) 
had designed it; but it happened to be designed 
in the time of Henry VI.” 

Assuming that this curious report, now three 


beg your kind permission to remark that there 
is not in either of the recent articles in the 


Gilbert’s declaration of the Reviewer's “ thought” 
about the date of its design, a matter totally 
irrelevant, is pure invention, absolutely untrue. 
No doubt, Sir Gilbert Scott will now be 
anxious to recant his error, and will denounce 
the authority that has so cleverly deceived him. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


We have submitted the above to Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and append his reply :— 
In the article entitled “The State of English 


the Abbey, thus: “Of these intraders 
many are of genuine and noble workmanship, 
por fear i eceeter sal fact consistent 
and ap itions to the building, wh 

is itecl? of grades} oe cy aie 
and s ve dialects of art. Among such 
more worthy works, the choir-screen, reredos, 
pulpit, and communion.table, are not to be in- 


specimens of the dull ¢l archi- 
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where it is disposed of as described. The 
sewers are divided into three classes. First, the 
Jarge ones branching off from the river to the 
Circular-road, and ultimately to the pumping- 
station. There are ten miles and three-quarters 
of this sort. The second-class are also brick sewers 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft. high, and are laid along the 
principal streets at right angles to those of the 
first class. These sewers are twenty-three 
miles long, and both these and those of the first 
class are finished. The third class, which will 
drain the narrow lanes and the interior of the 
blocks of buildings surrounded by the first and 
second class, will consist of stoneware piping. 
They also are very nearly complete, and their 
total length is estimated at seventy-nine miles. 
Thus, when the whole network is finished there 
will be 113 miles of sewers, which represent the 
road mileage of the city. 

Considerable difficulties attended the execu- 

tion of the scheme, and there were some differ- 
ences of opinion as to the mode of carrying it 
out, but they were overcome, one after an- 
other. Native bricks were employed; a large 
brickmaking establishment was set on foot at a 
place nine miles above Calcutta, and the native 
brickmakers soon succeeded in producing, with 
their simple apparatus, bricks as good as, and 
less expensive than, those turned out by the 
European machines which had been. imported. 
For many years the brickfield had produced 
about 8,000,000 of hand-made bricks. As brick- 
dust, or what is known locally as “‘ soorkie,” is 
employed instead of sand with lime in making 
mortar, about 500 maunds of it were supplied 
every day. Stoneware pipes, varying from 6 in. 
to 12 in. in diameter, were supplied from Doul- 
ton’s potteries at Lambeth ; and when laid down 
the lowermost half of the openings was united 
by cement, and the upper half by puddled clay, 
through which the subsoil water was permitted 
to percolate. The saturated subsoil was a great 
obstruction to progress. A trench, dry overnight, 
would be found to be more than half fall of water 
in the morning; and no amount of pumping was 
equal to the task of keeping the trenches dry 
enough. After many abortive attempts, Mr. 
Clark adopted the plan that has been followed 
in London of laying a stoneware pipe at the 
bottom of the trench, and covering it with a bed 
of concrete, upon which the brick sewer was 
built. The lowermost part of the inner circum- 
ference of the sewer was coated with Portland 
cement, and made water-tight, but the other half 
was unprotected. The walls varied according to 
the size of the sewers from 5 in. to 20 in. of brick- 
workin rings. The subsoil water enters the sewers 
either at the bottom, by means either of the 
small stoneware pipe or by percolation through 
the upper half of the brickwork; and the plan 
has been so successful that its level has been 
reduced by 7 ft. or 8 ft. The sewers are em- 
ployed to remove the subsoil water, the drainage 
of the houses, and the rain-water. In a tropical 
country, the rainfall is a most_important con. 
sideration, that of Calcutta varying from 75 in. 
to 90 in. per annum. Hence the sewers had to 
be made of exceptionally large size, and it is 
said they can take the equivalent of a quarter of 
an inch of rain per hour, which, if collected, 
would be represented by a running-stream 40 ft. 
wide, 8 ft. deep, and flowing at a velocity of 
4 ft. per second. 

During the monsoons, when the storm-water 
falls in sufficient quantities to overpower the 
pumps at the pumping-stations, it is discharged 
by special outlets into the Circular Canal, ad. 
joining the Circular-road, whence it flows off 
into the natural streams of the country eastward. 
It is admitted into the sewers by gully-gratings 
placed at the sides of the footpaths, which 
gratings cover a deep pit provided to intercept 
the road grit, which is removed by manual labour. 
Such of the grit as finds its way along the sewers 
to the pumping-stations is intercepted there. 
The stable-litter, kitchen-stuff, and other more 
solid refuse of the town are removed from every 
house by municipal carts daily to a railway that 
runs along the Circular-road, carried by it to 
the Salt Water Lake, and there deposited. 
There have been various proposals for utilising 
the sewage-matter and litter at the place of their 
deposit, but no action has yet been taken, al- 
though it is very unlikely that such a profitable 
deposit will remain long without being turned to 

account. 

The Calcutta justices are empowered to compel 
householders to connect their premises by suit. 
able drains with the public sewers, but they are 
reluctant to enforce their authority, and prefer 
leaving every man to his own discretion. It is 
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very questionable whether their laxity is to be 
commended, for much of their outlay is thereby 
rendered unproductive, and the health of the 
whole city suffers. The city death-rate, how- 
ever, has been reduced by more than one half. 
When the public sewers are not used the house- 
holders allow the drainage of their dwellings to 
gravitate into cesspools and ditches, and it is 
only when they have become an intolerable 
nuisance and a source of pestiferous exhalation 
which cannot be endared that they are cleaned 
out, and the contents, ina state of active decom. 
position, are carted away and shot into the 
sewers. It is gratifying, however, to state that 
the natives are beginning of their own accord to 
appreciate the advantages of the public sewers, 
and to understand the dangers attendant upon 
accumulations of filth, within and about their 
dwellings. Hitherto the cost of connexions and 
other private drainage works has acted as a de- 
terrent to the smaller owners and holders. 
Recently, however, a shrewd native justice sug- 
gested that the English system should be adopted, 
by which such persons can have their premises 
drained by the municipal authorities, and pay 
off the combined interest and cost at a fixed 
aunual rate. The prcject has been adopted, and 
it is anticipated will become popular. 

The total cost of the drainage works of Cal. 
cutta, when completed, will be about 800,000I., 
of which nearly 600,0001. have already been ex- 
pended. The money has been raised partly by 
municipal debentures bearing six per cent. inte. 
rest, and latterly by a Government loan. The 
benefits, however, amply compensate for all the 
expenditure. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Aran ordinary general meeting of the session, 
held last Monday evening, the lst inst., Mr. H. 
Carrey, vice-president, in the chair, the following 
gentlemen were elected associates :—Messrs. C. 
Aldridge, Charles A. Legg, and John Wynne. 
The Chairman announced that the Council had 
resolved to nominate Mr. Edmund Sharpe for 
the gold medal of the Institute for the noble 
works that he bad produced in the promotion of 
architecture, and the matter would be taken into 
consideration on the 15th of March next, when 
a special meeting would be held in reference 
to the subject. 

The Foreign Secretary proposed as hon 
and corresponding member M. Emile Boeswilwald, 
of Paris, officer of the Legion of Honour, in. 
spector - general of historical monuments in 
France, architect for the restoration of Laon 
Cathedral, and late architect to the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, as well as to the Cathedrals 
of Chartres, Bayonne, and Le Mans, who was 
elected by acclamation. 

Mr. A. Darbyshire (fellow) then read a paper 
“On Public Abattoirs,” with special reference to 
one recently erected in Manchester: this we 
print elsewhere. 

The Chairman said that several gentlemen had 
been specially invited by the Council to assist in 
the discussion, and he had no doubt that their 
remarks would contribute very much to the 
benefit of the members. 

Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the City medical 
officer of health, in response to the chairman, 
said that there were one or two points which 
struck him with relation to the paper which 
might be worthy of, a little more attention. He 
was not quite sure, from the author of the paper, 
whether the dado of the walls was to be of brick ; 
if so, he thought that 5 ft. would not be suffi- 
cient to prevent absorption. With regard to 
condemned meat, it was important to know that 
ammonia was obtained from it which was worth 
101. per ton. Of course it would suggest itselt to 
every one present that meat condemned by the 
inspector was a very valuable manure, and it 
consequently represented itself as of a great 
commercial value, to say- nothing of the feet of 
the animal, which was used for special purposes. 
As to newly-erected abattoirs, it was v 
necessary that there should be no drains at- 
tached to them. It was very that 
lairs should be separated from the slaughter. 
houses, for at certain periods of the year odours 
were given off by the animals which were very 
prejudicial to the meat. He laid special stress 
upon this for obvious reasons, and urged the 
necessity and importance of a strong ition 
to divide the two, which should extend from the 
floor to the roof. 


Dr. Hardwicke said that in London, with the 





exception of the city, they had not yet arrived 
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at the point where they could abolish the private 
slaughter-houses, and if they could put re 
upon that point they would, he thought, do a 
very great service to London by doing away 
with the iniquitous and barbarous practices 
carried on in the slaughterhouses in London, 
which were appalling to contemplate. They 
were @ great nuisance, because they could not 
be placed under the same supervision as abat- 
toirs with regard to inspectors. There was no 
doubt, too, that an enormous number of oxen 
were killed at private slaughter-houses which 
were not inspected at all, and consequently bad 
meat was the result; = eo 
was always an inspector y to condemn m 
unfit for Cun food. With regard to the Act 
passed last year, it was, he was of opinion, 
smuggled through the House of Commons, 
which had given the Metropolitan Board of 
Works power to continue the nuisance of private 
slaughter-houses, which he trusted the public 
would not allow to remain as it stood. It was 
evident that the matter did not receive from 
Parliament that attention which it deserved, 
and there must be, he thought, some pressure 
put upon the Legislature with regard to the 
subject. With regard to the abattoir, the site 
was very important, and it was n that 
the details should be mastered; there ought to 
be, too, a place for the reception of the hides, 
and also a place for the boiling and melting 
processes, as well as for the offal. The lairs 
might well be kept some little distance from the 
slaughter-houses. With regard to the whole 
question, he thought that if the press called 
attention to the matter the public would see 
the necessity for taking it in hand. He did 
not see why abattoirs might not be constructed 
by a private association instead of a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Radkin was of opinion that the plans and 
specifications shown of the abattoirs seemed to 
work admirably, though he thought that there 
was not as much economy of space as they 
could desire. With reference to the compulsory 
powers given to the local authority, he confessed 
that he was an advocate for it; for, having been 
connected with the meat trade all his life, he 
had no hesitation in saying that if they had com. 
pulsory powers in London to.day to do away with 
private slaughter-houses, and establish public 
abattoirs, it would be immensely beneficial tothe 
public. If they were established, instead of 
increasing the price of meat it would reduce it ; 
besides, too, the cost of the conveyance of cattle 
would positively pay the expenses of these 
abattoirs. It had been estimated that the cost 
of the transfer of the beasts from Edinburgh 
to London, owing to the decrease of their weight 
in the transit, represented about 1!. per head. 
He was an advocate for the slaughtering of 
animals in the country, and he was plea to 
notice that the quantity of dead meat now sent to 
London was steadily progressing. In 1868, when 
the Metropolitan Meat Market was first opened, 
180,000 tons of meat were sent to London, 
and last year, 160,000 tons. There was one point 
he must strongly impress upon the minds of 
ev who was concerned in the construc. 
tion of slaughter-houses in any part of the 
country which was the absolute necessity of 
lairs being distinct from the slanghter-house, 
for slaughtered animals should not be allowed in 
the same compartment. The very instant it 
was killed it should be removed to cool. The 
offal was a matter of great importance to them ; 
in Paris it was very much used for food, 
which was not the case in this country. In the 
Paris butcher-shops they never saw anything 
dirty, which was far different in London. Even 
in the small matter of sheeps’ trotters, which 
were thrown away in London, in Paris they were 
washed, placed in a tank with boiling water, and 
then taken away to an adjacent chamber, 
a again thoroughly cleaned, and the food 

uced from them paid more than double the 
cost of the process it had gone through. It was 
fall of gelatinous matter. In the abattoir there 


ery | should be # place for the reception of hides, and, 


in point of fact, the whole of the manu. 
facture should be as clean and tidy as possible. 
He would like to see cattle housed as com- 
fortably as the horses in a nobleman’s stable ; 
instead of that, they were ill-used, kept without 
food or water, and were slaughtered in such a 
manner that one did not marvel that there was 
so much food put before them that one could 
hardly get his teeth into it. After considerable 
experience, he thought that there was nothing 





which would do so well as stone flagging. The 
scheme of elevating the meat referred to in the 
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plans and specifications, and in not allowing it 
to be handled afterwards, was established at 
Deptford, and they had there something similar 
to the apparatus now shown; but the principal 
difficulty met with was that they could not 
elevate the meat sufficiently high in order to put 
it into the van. With reference to the question, 
the Corporation of the City of London had de- 
cided to construct twenty slaughter - houses 





| rather than continue the present method. He 


believed that as soon as they were A 
they would receive great sup from the 
butchers, who were alive to the that it was 
much better in many respects that abattoirs 
should be established, ly as it would 
obviate the necessity of driving cattle along the 
streets. His opinion was, that the inspection 
of private slaughter-houses was a mere farce, 
for he knew from his experience that there 
was a large quantity of vile filth which was 
allowed to pass as food which was not fit for 


Mr. Colam, secretary of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, said that 
previous speakers had confined their remarks to 
the interests of men, but he pro to advocate 
the interest of the dumb a It was utterly 
impossible to prevent cruelty to animals in pri- 
vate slaughter-houses in London, of which in 
this metropolis alone there existed 1,500, which 


consumption. 


_ rendered it really impossible for an ins to 


visit all of them. So far as he knew, ter. 
houses were private property. Of course the in- 
spector was never refased when he asked per- 
mission to view theslaughter-house, but it was im- 
possible that he could inspect them all ; but imme- 


| diately they erected abattoirs similar to that at 
_ Manchester, it was quite manifest, he main- 
_ tained, that the’ cruelty would be reduced to a 
_ minimum. In the first place, the building would 
' be a public one; and, secondly, the men em- 
_ ployed would be more efficient, for the most effi- 
_ cient men would be employed where the largest 
' number of animals were slaughtered. If abat- 
- toirs were established, too, better means would 

be devised for the slaughtering of animals, 


for they had by no means got to proficiency 


in that respect. He was not here to condemn 


the English method of slaughtering animals, for 


he thought that the means now adopted were | figures 


quickest and best in the hands of efficient men. 
A good thing in abattoirs was a proper entrance, 
for many of the slaughter-houses were totally 
unprovided with proper entrances, the animals 
in many instances being absolutely thrust in ; 
and he knew of many places in London where 
the poor beasts were obliged to be taken down 
steps to be slaughtered. The cruelty, too, which 
takes place in the streets of London by the 
animals being driven through them would be 
reduced tenfold if abattoirs were erected. There 
was nothing,to his mind, which would recom- 
mend the scheme more to the public than by 
preventing the cruelty which took place whilst 
the cattle were being driven through the streets. 
The animals having previously been living in 
peacefal fields were packed to London, parched 
with thirst, and without food ; no wonder, then, 
not being used to London life, they got confused 
and sometimes created adisturbance. It was of 
course manifest, under these circumstances, 
that drovers had a difficult task before them. 
In conclusion, he de ted most strongly 
the slaughtering of animals in public shops, 
which occasionally took place. 

Mr. Horace Jones thought that it would be 
beneficial and advantageous to the public that 
abattoirs should be established. 

Mr. Jennings trusted that it would be necessary 
to bring about public abattoirs without having 
recourse to compulsory powers. It waa necessary, 
he thought, to introduce one first, and if that 
succeeded to establish others. 

Professor Kerr understood that some of the 
compartments in the building were to be lighted 
from the roof, but would it not be better, he 
asked, to light them from one side? 

_ Mr. Roberts considered that the introduction 
in abattoird of stone flagging signally failed. 
He advocated the building of abattoirs, but was 
of opinion that they should be erected some 


i aianes trons towns, for slanghter-houses near 
_ cities were the possible mistake. 
akibited by 


There was e Mr. John Meiklejohn, 


_ of Dalkeith, an invention of “new and improved 
_ machinery and appliances to be used in hoisting, 
_ removing, dividing, and hanging on hooks, 


taking off those hooksagain, and washing carcasses 
and other bodies in abattoirs, py and meat 
markets, and other places,” which excited some 


attention, 





|that adopted at Mulhonse, which town now be- 
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THE DWELLINGS OF FRENCH 
WORKMEN. 


Tue French workmen, speaking generally, 
lack in their dwellings many of the home com. 
forts which their brethren on this side of the 
Channelenjoy. Their houses in the small towns 
and in the country are mere lath-and-plaster 
erections, ill calculated to resist either the heat 
of the summer or the cold of the winter. To 
this rule, however, there are many exceptions, 
asin the case of the “ Cités Ouvriéres” which 
have been built in Paris, Marseilles, Amiens, and 
other towns. Employers also in many instances 
have followed the example thus set them, and 
have built good houses for their workpeople. 
Improvements are being made from time to 
time, and by-and-by we may, perhaps, learn 
that the homes of the working-classes of France 
are more comfortable, better drained and venti- 
lated, and less suited for the development of 
epidemic diseases than what the generality of 
them now are. Much necessarily depends upon 
ee mb age cin. chereee ub as ay 5 “a 
French towns : the present is bad, i 
proper supply of water. In most of the French 
towns, however, there exist very strict police 

ions forbidding all refuse to be kept within 
doors for longer than twenty-four hours, and 
compelling each householder who does not possess 
@ cesspool to bring out at night the accumulation 
of the day, which the public scavenger removes 
before morning. : ion of his newly-acquired property, the 

In Paris, workmen were formerly to be found | clerk of the works handed him his full wages. 
in every part. In the lofty houses on the| This time, however, he refused to receive them, 
boulevards the lower floors were occupied by | adding that he intended to become the possessor 
the wealthy classes while the poor inhabited the | of other houses in the row; and such was the 
upper floors, and this distribution of the working | fact, for he is the proprietor of three houses. 
part of the population gave them great advan-/| Several of the lodgings built in Paris for the 
tages in the popular tumults which have changed | industrial classes soon got the name of “ bar- 
the fortunes of the country. Then came the|racks,” and fell into disrepute. They were 
time when the complete demolition of whole | regarded as little better than cages, in which the 
quarters very materially altered this state of | tenants were kept under lock and key, and thus 
things. The workmen demolished their old| prevented from taking part in demonstrations 
haunts, and began building to an extent unknown | against the Government. Such was the fate of 
before the Empire. In 1867 no fewer than 3,867 | the cité in the Rae Rochechouart, and others in 
houses were constructed and 1,764 pulled down. | the Boulevard Mazas, at the Batignolles, and at 
The result of these alterations was a large|the Rue Montreuil. Perhaps the best specimen 
increase in the number of apartments. The/| of this class of building is that built on the side 
show that 11,141 were destroyed and/| of the hill which overlooks Marseilles. It oon- 
25,601 built. But the workmen could find no| sists of a single building of three stories, and 
shelter for themselves there,—they were driven | containing 150 rooms, opening on long corridors. 
from the centres which they liked to the suburbs, | The rooms are let for 4 fr., 5 fr., and 6 fr. a 
which they can only reach by losing time or| month. The furniture consists of an iron bed- 
paying money. To compensate for this displace- | stead, a table, two chairs, a cupboard, and a 
ment several ranges of buildings have been | looking-glass. Only men are admitted. They 
erected on the outskirts of the city, both as/ have the use of a large restaurant in the house 
speculations and as boons, but with doubtfal|at very moderate prices, medical advice and 
success. medicine gratis, and hot baths every Sunday for 

These buildings have been erected with every | a small sum. 
regard for the comfort of the working man, and; A set of buildings, erected by a lady, Madame 
the regulations are made as little oppressive as | Renault, at Clichy la Garenne, rather more than 
is compatible with the order and regularity | three miles and a half from the centre of Paris, 
which are essential for individual happiness | has proved more agreeable to the tastes of work- 
where large masses of men are brought together | men than many of the others. The set consists 
under the same roof, still they have never been | of separate houses on each side of a broad street, 
popular amongst the classes for whose benefit | from which they are divided by a frontage of 
they were built. The French workman objects| garden. They are of different size, containing 
to supervision. When at home, after the hours | from two to four rooms, with a cellar and lofr, 
of labour, he wishes to be in every respect a free | and are two stories in height. The principal 
man, especially to be master in his own house. | merit of this scheme is, that the prime cost of 
hold, and the consequence is, that for lack of a | each house is kept within a limit which erables 
sufficient number of working-men applicants,| them to be let at a rent usually paid by the 
many of the apartments in these buildings are | industrial class. The cost of average houses,— 
let to a class for whom they were never intended. | that is to say, of houses with a frontage of 
M. Andigaune, in his “ Population Ouvriéres,” | 17 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. in depth is 1921., including 
says on this subject, that “the repugnance of| ground and garden, expense of purchase, and 
the working population does not arise from igno- | proportional share of the general outlay of the 
rance of the advantages promised. I found | site, such as land lost in laying out the street, 
them well aware of the promise made. Their|road.making, gutters, sideways, and other 
minds, nevertheless, refused to give the work their | matters of general utility. Under these cirouny- 
wished-for adhesion. A cité which brings into| stances a yearly sum of 117f. (4/. 13s. 7jd), 
close contact a large number of families placed | funded for fifteen years, would enable the lodger 
under exactly the same conditions, which gene. | at the end of this period to become proprietor 
ralises the use of all sorte of interior arrange-|of the house in which he lives, and it is for 
ments, requires, in addition to the provisions of | transactions of this nature that the set of houses 
the law concerning the relations of landlord and|is intended. By adding to this sum of 117f,, 
lodger, a special code of regulatious. If, as must | another sum of 264f., representing the interest 
be the case, the lodgers are numerous, these | on the capital at 54 per cent., a total of 381f. is 
rules must be severe. This {6 what displeases | obtained for the annual rent, or about 32f. per 
the artizans. ‘We leave the factory,’ they say, | month (11. 5s. 7}d.), and although this is rather 
‘ where we are under the control of indispensable | more than a common workman can afford out of 

ions. We have there masters and fore- | his daily wages, it is very moderate, considering 
men. We are subject to fines, and then on get-| the advantages with regard to convenience of 
ting home we should find more regulations | arran nt, and to health and comfort which 
stuck upon our doors, trammelling our most | such dwellings afford. It may be said that the 
private acts. We should have, in the superin. | 5} per cent. on the capital bear the burden of 
dence of the cité, more overseers. We should/all the rates and taxes, of the expense of 
not be masters in our own houses.’” the general lighting and supply of water, 


tem which has been really a success is| lodgings and wages of the porter, repairs 
The sys A for fifteen years, other thau internal repairs, 
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longs to Germany. The workmen’s dwellings 
consist of rows of two-storied houses, each with 
a garden attached, and the condition of the lease 
is such, that a workman, after a certain number 
of years, can obtain the freehold of his house. 
There is no irritating system of supervision. 
The workman feels that he is the possessor of 
a real home; that in a few years he will become 
@ proprietor ; and that he has an actual interest 
on the side of order. This may be illustrated by 
the following anecdote: — A manufacturer in 
Roubaix had in his employ a most intelligent and 
able stoker, but who was a drunkard. On leaving 
the public-house one day, the man fell and broke 
his leg. While he was laid up, his employer 
visited him, and found him very anxious for the 
fature of his family, as he had saved nothing. 
His master told him that he would still receive 
his wages although unable to work, and that he 
might pay him back by instalments as soon as 
he was in the shop again. As the stoker was 
confined to his bed for a long time, it was a year 
before he could repay the money advanced. At 
the end of the year his employer suggested the 
advisability of economising for the future, as he 
had done in the past, and to encourage him, said 
that two years’ savings at the same rate would 
realise 1,200 francs, the value of the house in 
which he was living, and which might then be- 
come his own property. The stoker consented, 
and gave up drinking. The two years quickly 
passed, and on the day after he had entered into 
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and when these contingent expenses are 
deducted there remain hardly 3} per cent. for 
Madame Renault. What may be done in build- 
ing with a view to profit without Government 
assistance or private charity may be seen from 
an account of the buildings erected by the Comte 
de Madre, about five minutes’ walk from the 
market of the Boulevard du Temple. There 
are 88 honses, containing 4,000 separate apart- 
ments. The area of the site is 35,600 square 
métres. The houses are of three and four 
stories, with outbuildings and workshops inter- 
sected by passages 200 métres in length, and 
presenting a facade of 1,981 métres. Every 
30 métres there isa gas lamp. The price paid 
was 41. the 100 métres, and the average rent was 
4l. annually the rocm. The rent of the dearest 
apartments, consisting of three rooms and 
kitchen, was 101. 8s.4d. The others, of two 
rooms and kitchen, let for 8/. 8s. 4d. Of the 
expenditure and receipts, it may be said that, 
a house built on a plot of 216 square métres, with 
a facade of 14 métre, including an area built 
on 121°6 square métres, with an interior court- 
yard of 94°5 square métres, cost 2,1441. 7s. 6d., 
and returned in the shape of rent 170l. 8s. 4d., 
from which, if we deduct 311. 3s. 4d. for taxes, 
gas, insurance, &c., a balance of 1391. 5s. remains, 
equal to 6} per cent. of the capital invested. A 
workman having to choose between two apart- 
ments costing the same amount, the one created 
by charity or assisted by Government, and the 
other on speculation, will choose the latter to 
avoid the savour of pauperism which hangs about 
dwellers in buildings raised with public funds 
or by private munificence. 

In Lyons the majority of the workmen ocoupy 
large houses of five or six stories, built expressly 
for them. The rooms are made sufficiently lofty 
to take in a jacquart loom, and are let separately. 
The largest part of the room is devoted to the 
looms, of which there are from two to six, while 
the remainder of the space, forming a kind of 
alcove, lighted sometimes by a window, is di- 
vided,—thauks to the height of the room,—into 
two divisions, one above the other. The upper 
part is reserved for the children and assistants ; 
the lower half for the owner of the looms, serves 
as kitchen, sitting-room, and bed-room. The 
staircases are large and airy. 

In Lyons there are no large buildings resonant 
with the noise of steam-engines. The mannufac- 
turer is to be found with two or three men in a 
small office at his desk, whence the loom-owner 
receives the quantity of material necessary for 
the intended piece of work. This the latter 
takes home, and has it placed on the loom by 
two women, and woven by his assistants. When 
the piece is finished and brought to the employer 
the loom-owner is paid for it so much per métre, 
and he on returning home divides the sum among 
his assistants, who allow him half the proceeds 
of their labour for the use of the loom. He is 
in no way superior to them, and they owe him 
no submission or obedience except such as their 
mutual interests demand. 

Where there are 20 Cités Ouvriéres, the French 
workmen are usually lodged in a very comfortless 
way, for which they pay on the average 31. 10s. 
per annum, 











THE NORTH BRIDGE OF EDINBURGH. 


EpInBuRGH is in certain notable respects cele- 
brated for her bridges; and in nothing more 
than this curious particular that they cross no 
river. In London and Paris, as well as most 
capitals of modern Europe (not forgetting 
Venice), the bridges we have to boast of are all 
of a riparian character. In Edinburgh on the 
contrary, they are built over great chasms of 
land, and tremendons inequalities of surface. 
The Dean Bridge cannot be regarded as an 
exception, although the little rivulet, or rather 
common sewer, named the Water of Leith, flows 
through one of its magnificent arches. The 
aquedact which carries the Union Canal over 
the Cramond Valley; and the viaduct which 
supports the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
over that of the Almond, are both in their 
respective character most successful and skil- 
fally planned pieces of work. But the North 
Bridge, which conjoins the Old and New Towns 
of Edinburgh is unquestionably the most extra- 
ordinary structure of the whole. 

It was designed and built more than a 
hundred years ago, amidst great difficulties 
and at a period when the use of concrete founda- 
tions was little understood. The centre piers 
were planted in the middle of a dismal swamp 
known as the North Loch then recently drained 


nn Aan oan A oar ae Caste et 


into the foul burn; and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that during the course of oon- 
struction the arches ehould collapse. Its con- 
struction, in fact, was a series of vicissitudes. 
During the course of last year the roadway has 
had to be widened in order to meet the increased 
traffic caused by the tramways; and it appears 
to us that considerable skill has been displayed 
by the engineers in the reconstruction and 
strengthening of the su 
It appears 
towns of the Middle Ages, began to 


boundaries, and ond the ci 
goon as ite Se eo 


consequences of the civil war and the fruits 
Northern rebellion. To this end, the magistrates 
first of all built an exchange, and then they 
resolved to build a bridge. Oddly enough, they 
set the back of the Exchange,—most substantial 
rubble work, as we can testify,—to face the 
fields, to which they wished access by the bridge 
(@ general architectural in Edin. 
burgh, by the way), which has only been re 

by Mr. Bryce in the case of the Bank of Scot- 
land within the last ten years. The county 
magnates opposed the scheme in the House of 
Commons, on the ground of a probable increase 
of taxation; but the magistrates eventually re- 
solved, after several years’ delay, to proceed in 
their purpose without an Act of Parliament 
at all. 

In July, 1763, an advertisement was inserted 
in the newspapers, inviting plans and estimates. 
This set forth that it was greatly desired for the 
public convenience “that a road of communica- 
tion should be made betwixt the High-street of 
Edinburgh and the adjacent grounds belonging 
to the city and the other neighbouring fields as 
well as to the port of Leith, by building a stone 
bridge over the east end of the North Loch, at 
least 40 ft. wide betwixt the , and up 
an equal declivity of 1 ft. in 16 ft.; from the 
High-street at the Cap and Feather Close in a 
straight line to the opposite side leading to the 
Multree Hills.” 
bridge was laid on October 21st, 1763, by Lord 
Provost Drummond, the event being made the 
occasion of a grand Masonic procession and cere- 
monial. 

The architect, builder, and contractor, went 
about the work with skill and diligence, a 
midsummer in 1769 the arches were comp’ P 
But a sad disaster was impending. After several 
unmistakable premonitary symptoms, and after 
fair warning by the authorities that passengers 
should be more cautious in passing over it, on 
the 3rd of August the side walls and abutments 
at the south end gave way, when five people 
were killed among the ruins and eleven injured. 
The cause of the disaster was defective founda- 
tions. The usual squabbles about responsibility 
followed, but at length the North Bridge was 
finished in 1772. It eventually cost 28,0001. 

As to its present widening, we have only to 
state that it has been done by means of tubular 
iron girders laid across the surface; and these 
are made to support the new and extended road. 
way and pathway. We have only to add that 
the engineers are Messrs. Stevenson, and the 
contract for the works was taken by Mr. Waddell, 
Bathgate, at the price of 12,2751. 18s. 6d., with 
an addition of 4001. for scaffolding. 


ture. 








ART GALLERY 
FOR THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
It is now generally known that the one 
“esr ; 


hundredth anniv of o 
dence will be celebrated by hol an Interna- 
tional Exhibition of arts, and 


products of the soil and mine, in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. The Exhibition will be 
under.the auspices of the Government of 
United States, and will be opened on the 
day of April, 1876, and closed on the 19th 
of the following October. 

The’principal buildings in which the 
tion will be held are the main building, 
Gallery, the i -hall, the agri 
the horticultural halls. In the aggregate 
cover & floor-space of about 40 acres. 
Exhibition building is located i i 
of the intersection of Belmont and Elm a: 
on the Lansdowne Plateau. It will 
back from the north side of Elm-a 
area between the building and the avenue 
used for special products which may 
bited in the air. There will 
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in the Exhibition—except in such collective 
exhibitions as may receive special sanction,— 
and also the arrangement of names in the cata- 
logue, run thus :— 

1, Raw Materials—Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Animal, 

2, Materials and Manufactures used for Food, 
or in the Arts, the Result of Extractive or 
Combining Processes. 

3. Textile and Felted Fabrics: Apparel, Cos- 
tumes, and Ornaments for the Person. 

4. Furniture and Manufactures of general Use 
in Construction and in Dwellings. 

5. Tools, Implements, Machines, and Processes. 

6. Motors and Transportation. 

7. Apparatus and Methods for the Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge. 

8. Engineering, Public Works, Architecture, 

¢ 


9. Plastic and Graphic Arts. 
10. Objects illustrating Efforts for the Improve. 


ment of the Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral Condition of Man. 
The foundation of the main building is being 
proceeded with, and the ironwork is cast. 


The erection of the Art Gallery is in a forward 
state, and we give an engraving of the design 
for this structure in our present issue. It is 
3665 ft. long, 210 ft. wide, and 59 ft. in height. 
The height of the dome above the is 
150 ft. hay Paper ce  ayg  o 
and stone. The contractor is Mr. R. J. Dobbins. 

LAND IN LIMEHOUSE. 

Ir may interest some of our readers to hear 

that the Limehouse Workhouse ee 
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ART GALLERY FOR THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876.—Mr, H, J. ScHWARZMANN, ARcuiTEct. 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE- PUY DE DOME, 
FRANCE. 


In preparing the foundations for an observa. 
tory on the summit of the Puy de Dome, M. 


Mallay, one of the Government architects, has 


discovered the remains of a Roman Temple, 
dedicated to Augustus and to Mercury. The 
principal fagade is laid 
240 ft. Stairs of large dimensions, terraces, 
an exterior gallery, a large apartment with door 
and window, and some smaller apartments, have 
been brought to light, together with some 
sculptured marbles, and the pedestal of a statue 
inscribed to Mercury. 








LIME. 


Or all the materials used in construction, lime 
is perhaps the most important, and the following 
xperiments made by 


resumé of several series of e: 
French engineers 
treatment cannot fail to be acceptable. 


I. Pure or quick Lime, Owvide of Calcium, is com- 
posed of 28°58 parts of oxygen, and 71°42 parts 
of calcium, a substance white in colour, caustic, 
pulverulent, absolutely infusible in the fiercest 
fire, susceptible of crystallisation in rhomboidal 
prisms, and of a burning and acrid taste; it 
quickly disorganises animal substances brought 


into contact with it, turns syrup of violets green, 


and gives to turnsole the same reddish blue 


colour as an acid. 


Its specific gravity is 2°30. It dissolves in 


900 or 1,000 times its weight of cold water, or 


in twice that quantity of boiling water. It is 


scarcely ever found in nature in a state of 


purity, except in some volcanic productions. 
Brought into contact with water, it is trans- 


formed into hydrate; it gives out a quantity of 


heat which may amount to 300° centigrade, and 
is capable of igniting gunpowder ; a part of the 
water escapes in the form of very hot ur, 
slightly caustic, and a noise is prod re- 
sembling that caused by plunging red-hot iron 
into water ; it melts or is reduced into impalpable 
powder, or into paste. This hydrate is chauxr 
amortie, chaux coulée, or chaux éteinte, slaked 
lime, to distinguish it from quick or anhydrous 


II. Physical Characteristics. — When slaked, 
lime increases in volume; it swells according to 
its degree of purity, and sometimes attains a 
volume two or three times that of the quicklime 
from which it is produced. That which has 
absorbed a volume of water equal to 2°60 to 3°60 
for one of lime is called chauw grasse, or fat 
lime ; and which has only taken up 1 to 2°30 per 
cent. of water, chau# maigre. When the latter 
hardens, not only in the air but under water, it 
is called hydraulic lime. 

III. Limestone.—Lime is obtained for indus- 
trial purposes by the calcination of calcareous 
stone, a substance composed of lime and carbonic 
acid, and which partly dissolves in weak acid, 
with more or less effervescence. The quantity 
of lime which it is capable of yielding is in pro. 
portion to the carbonate lime contained 
within it. 

Pure carbonate of lime is rare; it con- 
tains 55°98 parts of lime, and 44°02 of carbonic 
acid. When calcined at a high temperatare, it 
yields pure caustic lime. 

Calcareous matter is one of the most common. 


which are subdivided into many varieties. 
Mineralogists disti several kinds of 
limestone, and point out varieties of form and 


tical results when mixed 
The physical characteristics of calcareous 
stones furnish no certain data with to 


the kind of lime they will yield, and even 
chemical analysis affords but approximate re- 
sults. Formerly it was maintained that the 
hardest, heaviest, most compact, 

geneous stones, with the finest grain, made the 
best lime; it is now admitted that 


purer the 


their value pig By team 
limestone will swell ; 


, the more the lime obtained 


n to the extent of 


and others into its nature and 







and most homo- | being very 


ifthe carbonate of lime contain foreign matter to 
the extent of ten to twenty per cent., the lime 
after being slaked will swell very little or not 
at all, it is poor. 

IV. Hydraulic Limestone.— As hydraalic lime. 
stone is the most valuable on account of its 
peculiarity of hardening rapidly under water, it 
is most important to ascertain what limestone 
will furnish it. For a long period scientific men 
were not agreed as tothe causes which rendered 
lime more or less hydraulic; some attributed 
this peculiar property to the presence of metallic 
oxides, others to a combination of silica and 
alumina. Smeaton in 1756, discovered that the 
hardening by immersion was due to a certain 
quantity of clay contained in the limestone 

g that quality. MM. de Saussure, 
General Freussard, Berthier, and Fuchs, of 
Manich, have published remarkable papers on 
this subject, but no one has done so much for it 
from a scientific point of view as M. Vicat. 
Before his time there were not ten quarries in 


France in which hydraulic limestone was known , 


to exist, but after travelling the country on foot 
for years, he discovered more than three 
hundred, and there is not a department in all 
France that does not owe to him the discovery of 
@ mass of mineralogical wealth. 

V. How to recognise Hydraulic Limestone.— 
Hydraulic lime being produced from the mixture 
of carbonate of lime with clays, it is important 
to know the quarries in which the variety is to 
be found. M. Vicat recommends that the strata 
should be deeply sounded, as the chemical com. 
position of the lower layers may differ sensibly 
from that of the layers more exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere. It has been re- 
marked in general, that limestone of a dirty 
grey, ashy, or bluish tint, contains much more 
of the us or silicious principles than 
that of a compact or crystalline texture. The 
information obtained from miners and masons is 
very useful; and we must not be disconcerted 
by failures: they arise generally simply from 
misdirection of research. M. Chateau relates 
that for a long time Paris obtained her hydraulic 
lime from Senonches, at the cost of 80 francs 
the cubic mitre, while the quarries of the 
Battes-Montmartre, the Buttes-Chaumont, and 
Romainville, which yield limestone that produces 
all the varieties of hydraulic lime, remained un- 
explored. For the testing of limestone, M. Vicat 
recommends the burning first of a small quan- 
tity, and afterwards on a large scale. The dif. 
ference of the weight and the value of the pro- 
ducts will thus set all doubt at rest. 

VI. Mode of Trial.—The method proposed by 
M. Berthier is as follows :— 

Crush the limestone, pass the powder through 
a silk-sieve and pour upon it little by little 
muriatic acid, or, in the absence of that, 
sulphuric acid, or vinegar, diluted with a small 
quantity of water, stirring it continually with a 
glass rod or a stick, and continuing the applica- 
tion of the acid until all effervescence ceases; 
evaporate the mixture with a gentle heat, and 
when all is reduced to a soft paste mix this up 
with about a pint of water and filter it; the clay, 
which will remain on the filter, must then be 
dried, either in the sun or before the fire, and 
weighed ; or, which is better, calcine the clay to 
redness in an earthen or metal crucible before 
weighing it, then pour lime-water on the filtered 
solution so long as any precipitate continues to 
fall ; collect this precipitate, which is magnesia, 
sometimes mixed with iron and ese, as 
quickly as possible on a filter, wash it with pure 
water, dry it as tego | as possible, aud, 
finally, weigh it. The weight of the clay com. 

with that of the calcareous substance 
dissolved eS the rank which 
the mineral s fill amongst hydraulic lime- 
stones. It is important to note that after the 
first filtration no clay may be found, or only a 
mixture of fine sand with clay; in the former 
case, the limestone will only furnish poor lime ; 
in the latter, the sand must be separated from 


or, still better, fireclay bricks. The lime- 
thrown in, but not too compactly, so that 
flame may circulate, and the smoke escape ; 
fuel is then placed in a space left in the 
upper part of the mass. No arrangement what- 
ever is made to concentrate the heat, the loss 
of which is enormous, and the burning of the 
limestone is unequal. 

The forms employed for better-constructed 
kilns are the right-angled prism, the cylinder, 
the cylinder surmounted by a truncated cone, 
the reversed truncated cone, and the ellip- 
soid ovoide, with variations. The rectangular 
forms are used in the centre, south and east of 
France. Bricks and lime are burned in them at 
the same time. The limestone is placed below, 
filling up half the kiln, and the upper part is 
filled with bricks or tiles. When a large quan- 
tity of lime is required rapidly, the cylindrical 
form is employed; their construction is eco- 
nomical and easy, but they do not last long. The 
limestone is built up like a tower, and covered 
— beaten earth, the fire being introduced 

ow. 

The other kilns are built in a solid and durable 
manner; no bricks are burnt in them ; the large 
stones are placed below, and the small upon them 
in the upper cone. The ellipsoidal and ovoidal 
kilns are for burning by means of coal or coke ; 
their linings are of brick, 16 in. to 20 in. in 
thickness, set in mortar made of refractory clay 
and sand. 

In the long-flame kilns, fed by wood and 
heather, the c resta on one or two arches 
constructed of the same materials as the kiln ; 
the fire increases with the draught, the mouth is 
kept filled with fuel, the flame makes its way 
gradually until the whole mass is in a state of 
incandescence to the very summit. 

VIII. The Kilns.—A crowd of circumstances 
may affect the burning,—the quality of the fue! 
the direction of the wind, &c. Generally it 
takes 120 to 150 hours to calcine properly 70 
to 80 tons of limestone. 

It is almost impossible in long-flame kilns, 
20 ft. to 25 ft. high, to burn the upper layers 
of limestone sufficiently without overburning 
the lower; in the case of richlime this is not a 
matter of much importance, but in that of 
argillaceous limestone it is fatal, because if over- 
burned it falls into powder and becomes good for 
nothing. The steam of the water contained in 
the limestone aids by its expansion in the burn- 
ing of the upper layers : thus the limeburner pre- 
fers the stone just out of the quarry to that 
which has lost its water. 

The burning of argillaceous limestone is also 
very difficult in kilns heated with coal, the latter 
being mixed with the stone. The draught is 
affected in many ways, by changes in the direc. 
tion or in the force of the wind, by any damage 
done to the sides of the kiln, by the fact of the 
pieces of limestone being too unequal in size, and 
thus not being equally mixed with the coal, and 
many other accidents which cause the lime to be 
burnt too much or insufficiently. 

IX. MM. Donopp and Deblinne set forth the 
differences which exist in lime calcined by means 
of wood, coal, and peat. 

1, Lime burned with wood is generally whiter 

than that produced with other fuel. 

2. Lime calcined with peat, slaked and 

mixed with an equal quantity of water, always 
recipitates more rapidly than that which has 

m burned with wood. 

3. The calcination with coal produces lime 
which precipitates very promptly, when, after 
having been slaked, it is mixed with a certain 
quantity of water. 

Consequently, it is in the interest of builders 
to employ lime burned with peat or coal, because 
as its residue does not contain the alkaline prin- 
ciples of lime burnt with wood by the mixture of 
the ashes, the mortars of which they form part 
will be of superior quality. 

X. Rich lime is obtained from the purest lime- 
stone; it is called chaue grasse, because when 
slaked the paste is fine and greasy to the touch. 
This kind swells and throws out more heat than 
the others. Reduced to a paste and exposed to 
the air, it dries by the evaporation of the water 
which is not in combination with it, absorbs a 


ii 


oF 


ides | portion of the carbonic acid contained in the 


air, and in time acquires considerable hardness ; 
this hardening is much accelerated by the sub- 
stitution of a current of carbonic acid gas for 
atmospheric air. In this state, and with the 
aid of small moulds, tiles and slabs may be made 
which take a polish when rubbed upon a fine 
stone, and resemble the finest white marble. 
The following analyses of the composition of 
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several materials producing rich lime are by 
M. Berthier, engineer :— 

Iceland Spar.—Pare carbonate of lime. The 
elements are :— 


BU Orc Secrest glcKi sae 0564 
Carbonic acid............ 0°436 
1:000 


Carrara White Statuary Marble-—The matter 
which is insoluble in acid is pure quartz. The 
elements are :— 


ERI. 0s Sons cansseurereoee’ 0554 
Magnesia ..... pipe sdaa eed 0.001 
Clay and quartz......... 0:010 
Carbonic acid ..,......... 0435 

1:000 


Limestone cf Saint Jacques, Jura.—Compact, 
yellowish in colour, forms the basis of the Jura 


mountains. The elements are :— 
WI oso cccs casts baneneude 0546 
MORWOD ..552500000800¢008 0:009 
Clay and quartz ......... 0015 
Carbonic acid ............ 0430 


1-000 
Limestone of the Jurassic formation, forming 
the superstratum of the iron mine of La Voulte 
in the Ardéche—compact, yellowish, shelly, 


density, 2°67. The elements are :— 
RMD |g cisdst abet estscdeeuey 0541 
Magnesia ..........00..000s 0:006 
Oxide of iron ............ 0:005 
Clay and quartz ......... 0022 
Carbonic acid ............ 0°426 
1:000 


Coarse Limestone, tertiary formation in the 
environs of Paris, very shelly. The elements 


are :— 
FAIR cis sacin scntnraicestines 0556 
Clay and quartz ......... 0015 
Carbonic acid ......... 0°429 
1-000 


Freshwater Limestone of the environs of 
Nemours, Seine and Marne—compact, yellow, 
rather cellular, and very sonorous. The elements 
are :— 


RBOND v jpcscintsissiccinceteds 0548 
MARONG (005. .seces0ecces0 0-009 
Clay and quartz ......... 0-010 
Carbonic acid ...,........ 0433 

1-000 


Fresh-water Limestone of CEnigen, near Con- 
stance, Algeria,—composed of remains of birds, 
saurians, and fish, contains a large proportion of 
organic matter. The elements are :— 


BAAD seco sdces vsseeente cal 0-504 
ORIONID 30 6iscvcsinsisaceve 0018 
Clay and quartz ......... 0 069 
Carbonic acid ............ 0-409 

1-000 


The two following are due to M. Vicat :— 

Vichy Limestone.—This stone, from the amount 
of clay which it contains, forms the limit of rich 
limestones. The elements are:— 





alo eee 48°80 
Magnesia .................. 476 
Oxide of iron, clay, and 
epee ep ie iE 2: 
Carbonic acid ............ 43°64 
100 00 


The composition of the lime produced from 
the above stone is as follows :— 





OE eo, ORO ae 86-00 
Mageusia 5.0 is. io 476 

Oxide of iron, clay, and 
ED 55 Jeti’ 5:00 
100:00 


The rich lime, which swells most, is evidently 
the most profitable ; but its employment should 
be restricted to ordinary masonry in elevations : 
if used for underground or water work, the 
mortar in which it enters will not harden, but 
crumble away. 

XI. Chaue maigre, or poor lime, so called 
ae ss oe mixed with water, of 

ich it absor ut a small proportion, it is 
short and hard, not sticky we avcliona, like 
chaux grasse,— it scarcely effervesces at all. It 
is prodaced from limestone containing mineral 


oxides and magnesian products in considerable 
proportions. Like the preceding, it is quite unfit 
for use under water or in damp places. ‘ 
XII. Hydraulic Lime.—When ae 
possesses the special property o ening 
under water, it is called hydraulic lime. M. 
Vicat subdivides the various kinds under three 
heads. according to their rapidity of hardening : 
lst Class.—Medium Hydraulic, containing 82 
per cent. of lime and 18 per cent. of clay. 

2nd Class.—Hydraulic Lime, containing 74 
per cent. of lime and 26 per cent. of clay. 

3rd Class.—Eminently Hydraulic, composed of 
70 per cent. of lime and 30 per cent. of clay. 
The first sets after immersion for fifteen to 
twenty days; the second, in six to eight days ; | 
and the third in two to four days, The lime is, 
considered to have set when it will support a 





knitting-needle, filed square at one end, and 
loaded with a weight of 10 ounces, without any 
sensible depression being produced. In this 
state it will resist the finger with a pressure of 
10 to 12 pounds. A fragment of it will not 
bend, but break. 

The hydraulic limes have little colour. They 
have generally a muddy grey, unburnt brick, or 
yellow tint. Their swelling, as com with 
the unctious limes, is scarcely noticeable. The 
best and dearest of (all the kinds known in 
France is that of Saint Quentin. . 

XIII. Analyses of these Limes.—The following 


table contains the results of analyses by MM. 


Berthier, Rivot, Delesse, and H. Deville, of the 
best known hydraulic limes, ten being of the 
class called “ hydraulic,” and six of that deno- 
minated “ eminently hydraulic” :— 


Per.centage of the Elements of these Limestones. 





“ Hydraulic.” 


“ Eminently Hydraulic,” 








Carbonate of lime ...... | 
RNR IE ACES 5°50 to 15 per cent. 
Gelatinous silex......... 
Quartz sand and clay 15.0 os m 
Alumina, with a little) 2-6 


oxide of iron ......... ” od 


51:33 to 89°2 per cent. 
magnesia In 1 case 40°91 ; gen. 2 to 3 percent.) 44°25 in 1 case; gen. 1°5 to 45 p. c. 


15°3 in 1 specimen only. 


Oxide of iron ............ Trace ,, a » 

Carbonate of iron ...... 0°58 in 1, and 6:2 in another. 3 0 per cent. in 1 case. 
re manganese None. ; pa a 

Iron pyrites ............ | 0 80 in 1 specimen. None. 

Soda and potash ...... 0-12 sth eo 

WIE os vk psaiiccs sn nvane 1:0 to 4°5 per cent. ea 


52°47 to 82'5 per cent. 


3°25 to 23 per cent. 
None. 








Per-centage of the Elements in the Limes made from the above. 











** Hydraulic.” ** Eminently Hydraulic.’’ 
ROWE. civ sovistteissh parva 53°82 to 78:29 per cent. 53°05 to 70 per cent. 
ol BOD cosicsnvsosces 1025 to2614 ,, 1340to29 

Alumina......... 154 to 8°69 i Traces in 1 instance only. 
Quartz sand ............ 1:71 in 1 case; 35°93 in another. 9s ove 
Magnesia ............... From a trace to 1:34 per cent, Trace to 39°71, in 3 cases only. 
Oxide of iron ............ Traces. 1 to 4°10 per cent. in 3 a 
» manganese... None. 4 per cent, in 1 re 

Sulphate of lime ......| 1:15 in 1 case; 1°24 in another. None. 











The best manner of preserving these hydraulic 
limes, when they come from the kilns, is to 
strew the bottom of the receptacle, which must 
be perfectly dry, with slaked and sifted lime, to 
the depth of about 3in., and to place about the 
same quantity, or rather more, of the same over 
the top of the lime when the receptacle is filled. 
When the proportion of clay exceeds 30 per 
cent. in hydraulic lime, it can only be slaked by 
means of boiling water. Powdered and mixed, 
this lime sete immediately. It does not, how- 
ever, retain its hardness, but falls into powder 
or paste, according to the state of the atmo- 
sphere. This is called chauz limite, but it con- 
stitutes by comparison the limit between lime, 
the cements, and the puzzolanos. 











CEMENT PAINT FOR CARTON-PIERRE. 
Tre application of the material known as 
carton-pierre for roofing purposes (better known 
on the Continent than in this country) has 
hitherto not been so extensive as was expected 
at its first introduction. Many roofs covered in 
with it had to be re-covered after a few years with 
a more lasting material, not only on account of 
the forzser not proving watertight, but also be- 
eanse it was found impossible to repair the 
damage done by exposure to the weather. The 
tlabs of carton-pierre taken off roofs were gene- 
rally found to be dry, cracked, brittle, without any 
elasticity, and, moreover, all the tar-oil it once 
contained evaporated in the material itself as 
well a3 in the coating given to it; in short, the 
carton-pierre was totally destroyed. The palpable 
cause of this destruction may be traced to the 
present imperfect mode of coating carton-pierre 
(tar with sand, chalk, and cement mixtures), the 
coat given not proving efficient in preventing the 
evaporation of the tar-oil. Experience tanght 
that carton-pierre roofing retains its efficiency 
ouly so long as its material is able to retain the 
tar-oil. 

The conviction that, by means of a suitable 
protecting coat, that degree of resistibility and 
durableness might be given which it at present 
lacks, induced Herr Mack, a manufacturer of oil 
and varnish, of Augsburg, to cover a new coach- 
house, which he had had built abont two years 
ago, with that material, and give it a coating of 





was his confidence in the efficiency of the latter 
that he subsequently took out a patent for his 
process in Bavaria, in 1873. The roof was found 
quite as efficient as a zinc-covered roof on a 
building opposite, and when the coach-house was 
pulled down lately, to make room for some new 
buildings in course of erection, it was found that 
the cement paint had become as hard as stone, 
forming an indissoluble cover for the carton. 
pierre. The latter had lost nothing of the tar-oil 
it originally contained, and remaived, moreover, 
as elastic as it was when laid down. 

The process of coating is very simple. It 
must be done, however, as soon as the carton- 
pierre roofing is carefully fastened, and during 
the dry season, on a sunny day. Care mustalso 
be taken to put the paint on well at the joints; 
in fact, it is recommended to give the parts of 
the slabs overlapping each other a coating of 
dilated cement paint, this procedure ensuring 
the closest union of the slabs. The paint is best 
laid on with a broad stiff brush fastened toa 
handle about a yard long, so that the workman 
may put it on standing; but an ordinary paint- 
brash will do almost as well. 

As arule, two coats of the paint, previously 
somewhat diluted, are given. The first coat, 
while still wet, is covered with an equal layer of 
fine dry sand by means of a sieva, this latter 
operation being performed at once, and bit by 
bit, as soon as asmall piece of the roof is painted. 
This prevents the workman treading on the fresh 
paint. The second coat is best put on after the 
lapse of a week, the sand which has not stuck 
to the paint being previously swept off with a 
hand-broom, This coating is not sanded, as its 
purpose is mainly to combine with the first coat 
and the sand and to form a hard indissoluble 
surface, and at the same time to impart a good 
appearance. 

For two coats of 100 square yards of roof, 
about 40 lb. of oil cement paint, and 12 lb. of 
oil-varnish or linseed-oil for diluting, besides the 
sand, are required. 

The cement paint consists of the following 
i ients :—2 parts of washed hite, 2jparts 
peop sed ot “Bac 4 reat af 

sulp um, i 
lead, 2 parts alcoholised PEK Saga 





oil cement paint specially prepared. So great 


We get these particulars from the Bayer: 
Industrie- und Gewerbe-Blatt. 4 
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SPECIFICATIONS.* 


Tae profession of an architect can boast a 
variety in its labours. There are, perhaps, few 
callings in life in which more scope is given to 
an imaginative or artistic mind at the same 
time ; there are few which have to vontend with 

r realities. It is with one of the latter 

I have to do, and in the few observations that 
Iam about to make to you (scarcely, indeed, 
deserving the name of ), I shall merely 
give you my poor ideas on the subject, hoping 
that, from the many I see around me, and so 
many, if notall, of those so far more able to 
treat on this subject than I am, we shall after- 
wards hear some excellent and practical ideas 
which may lead to an interesting and instructing 
discussion. Generally speaking, when an archi- 
tect receives instructions to plans and 
superintend to its completion a certain building, 
he visits the site of the proposed structure, 
makes his survey, and ascertains full par- 
ticulars. He then returns to his office and pre- 
pares his designs and preliminary sketches, 
perhaps one of the most agreeable parte of his 
profession ; he has then an opportunity of indalg- 
ing in the delightfal visions of fancy, regardless, 
I fear in some instances, of structural prac- 
ticability, and perhaps completely ignoring the 
disagreable consideration, the proposed cost of 
the building? When, however, all has been 
brought to suit his client’s tastes as much as 
possible, the architect commences to prepare his 
working plans and details; these are generally 
a long and anxious work, as how often do 
matters turn out, on accurate calculation, not 
to be so easily carried out as they appeared to be 
in the original design? When, however, these 
drawings have been partly, or, perhaps, alto- 
gether finished, the architect then takes up 
what forms the subject for our consideration 
this evening,—the specification. Now, it is 
quite unnecessary that I should tell you what 
the meaning of the word “ specification” is. The 
dictionary tells us that it is “a written state. 
ment of particulars”; nor am I about to 
tell you, or, indeed, could I do so, what the 
correct form of a specification in the sense 
we are at present considering it should be; 
but let us for a moment try and define the word 
as referring to an architect’s specification. Does 
it not mean that it is a document written out by 
the architect of a building to accompany his 
drawings, giving fall particulars of the structure, 
so that another may by it be put fully in 
ion of his,—the architect’s,—ideas. To 

draw out such a document it is obvious that the 
writer must be fully conversant with the build. 
ing in question in every particular; so that, 
firstly, to write a good specification an architect 
must first have a perfectly practical knowledge 
of his profession : it amounts to almost as much 
as that he could actually do the work specified 
with his own hands. This is, perhaps, what 
makes the writing of specifications one of the 
most, if not the most, difficult branches of our 
profession. An architect's working drawings and 
details may often appear simple and easy of 
execution, but when we come to Jook at the 
various points with the mind’s eye, and as it were 
picture the work carried out, as we should do 
when writing specifications, how many difficulties 
often turn up? And how many points requiring 
special reference in our i jon? And, 
surely, if we are not able to mention in writing 
all peculiarities and particulars of the work, how 
can we expect to have our buildings properly 
carried out, contractors to send in tenders on 
equal terms, or that at the conclusion of the work 
we do not find ourselves hurled into that most 
unpleasant and doubtfal of things,—a building 
lawsuit? I have often thought how a practical 
builder must smile to himself at many of the 
absurd specifications handed to him to tender or 
execute work from, and all the trouble he is put 
to by such faulty and incorrect documents; in 
fact, he has, when making out his quantities for 
tender, virtually to write a specification for him. 
self. And it is no wonder, as men’s minds are 
so different on the various points in the work, 
that we see lists of tenders for the same building 
sent in showing such absurd disagreement of 
amounts. To write out a document fulfilling all 
requirements, and going into every particular, 
and describing fully and accurately each different 
part of the work, must naturally cause such a 
composition to be a very one; but 
therein lies one of the greatest arts, I think, in 
writing a specification ; that is, to draw the line 


of demarcation between having your documents = aded in the contract. It should also be men. | pro 
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running to almost an absurd length; upon the 
other hand, not to fall into a much greater error, 
namely, being too brief and concise. A very 
lengthened specification is perhaps the easier to 
write : it is simpler to go into fully, and describe 
fully the different portions of the work, mention- 
ing, perhaps, the number of screws to be in the 
ordinary butt hinges, or the diameter and the 
exact position with respect to the riser of the 
water-closets’ seats. Well, going intoall this 
detail may be very right: we should all be able 
to do so; but are these very long specifications 
read by contractors, or their foremen in charge 
of the building? I fear very often they are not ; 
indeed, it seems strange how little some builders 
read or study the specification, and it is pro. 
duced to them rolled up, perhaps, in the smallest 
possible diameter, and apparently has been 
very little studied. This is, doubtless, much 
owing to the document being so long, but I think 
it is also frequently owing to the bad manner 
and rotation in which the various branches of 
the works are described, and the great difficulty 
any one except those conversant with the style 
of document, finds in discovering the paragraph 
having reference to what he requires. Now 
instead of such a lengthened epistle, if one had a 
specification written out in proper rotation, clear, 
concise, and easily understood, would it not be 
much more attended to? But therein lies, as I 
said before, the difficulty ; that is, to have your 
specifications entering into every particular, but 
not at the same time running to too great a 
length and avoiding the needless repetition of 
words so generally used. But Iam now coming 
to a very important point in a specification, and 
one to which I have alluded as causing specifica- 
tions not to be read, and that is the rotation of 
the various paragraphs. It was formerly and is 
now much the custom to divide specifica- 
tions into different trades ; that is, to have para- 
graphs headed excavator, mason, carpenter, 
slater, plumber, and so forth. I must say I 
think that such is a bad and inconvenient ar- 
rangement, and was resorted to formerly when 
separate contracts were taken for different 
branches of the work ; and for such purpose it is 
also perfectly applicable still; but at the present 
day, when it is so general to have one contractor 
tocarry out the entire work, surely it is better to 
have a specification in a form more quickly and 
easily consulted, and not give the trouble and 
confusion of referring to several of the para- 
graphs respecting some one single portion of the 
work. Take for instance lead gutters, the 
boarding mentioned of course with the “ car. 
pentry,” the lead with the “plambing,” and a 
down-pipe perhaps in immediate conjunction with 
the ironwork. Bat this is all very plain in com- 
parison to documents of a kind I have seen, 
with wrought stone mixed up with perhaps the 
timber work of the staircase, or the footing 
courses following a description of the chimney 
caps. A builder must indeed be imbued with a 
great deal of patience to carefully wade through 
and understand such a document as I have last 
described. In my humble idea of what a speci- 
fication ought to be, the person reading it 
should as far as possible be brought through 
the description of the work in the same rotation 
as the work absolutely executed,—that is, com- 

mencing with the preparation and excavation, and 
ending with the painting,—that is, assuming it 
to be an every-day work, and left out of hand 

complete by the contractor. But previously to 
any of those paragraphs, we commence almost 
any specification after the heading with the 
Observations and Conditions, as they form an 
important part of the document, although, 

generally speaking, they are a copy of a 
general form. By reading these “‘ Observations” 

over, a person should be put into possession 

of the nature of the work; that is, that it 
consists in the erection of such and such a 
building according to plans, details, and speci- 
fication, and to be executed according to a 
certain form of contract, the heads of which 
should be mentioned; but of these geheral con- 
ditions you are all fully conversant ; and I do not 
think they differ as much with different archi- 

tects as the after-part of the specification. In 
work situated in remote districts it is well to 

commence by saying that so-and-so is situated 

at such-and.-such a distance from such a town 

or towns. It affords information to builders and 

saves inquiries. In the “Observations” should also 

be clearly set forth what materials may perhaps 

be provided by the proprietor; and also if any 

ion or portions of the work are not tobe 





tioned who is going to pay for drawing out of 


agreement and arrangement of the insurance ; 

and, also, it is well to state the price of all 

articles thereinafter mentioned ; that in the shop, 
exclusive of carriage and setting, and the 
internal diameter of all pipes; also, it is well 
to let proper and legal notice be given by the 
contractor to owner or owners of adjoining pre- 
mises if so required, and all due information 

given, and payment made by him (the con- 
tractor) for the erection of hoarding, junction 
of sewer. pipes, &c. Mention should also 
be made of the preparation of framing and 
flooring at an early period, and the mixing of 
plastering-mortar ; also that sub-letting will not 
be allowed except by sanction of the architect. 
And there are also various other matters which 
may occur to one’s mind, and require notice in 
the paragraph of “ Observations,” such as respect- 
ing the use of materials, and many other points. 
And surely the information respecting them is 
much better introduced at this the commence- 
ment of your specification than to have the 
same mixed up in the various paragraphs of the 
document afterwards. After the “ Observations ” 
should come the paragraph of “ Preparation.” 
This should mention what is required to pre- 
pare the site of your intended building ; whether 
removal of old buildings or otherwise. Also in 
this should be put forth the erection of hoard- 
ings, propping of adjoining premises if neces. 
sary; also scaffolding and other matters. You 
then come to the “excavation”; and, undoubtedly, 
is it not better, by your drawings and by refer- 
ence to specification, to give the builder some 
decided data by figures of the sinking and filling, 
&c., he has to calculate on, than use the ex- 
pression regarding excavation of walls, “ Until a 
firm footing is obtained’’ ? Such appears to me 
very vague, and, of course, any more or less 
than indicated, with this as with all other mat- 
ters through the work, has been mentioned in 
the ‘‘observations’’ when describing the nature 
of the contract, is to be left to that judge 
of appeal, the architect. This giving something 
to calculate from is also necessary in your 
next paragraph as to the “well,” if such to 
be: decidedly give a certain depth, so many 
feet in clay or gravel, and so many feet in 
rock. An approximate idea may be easily ascer- 
tained, be the same more or less afterwards. 
This is surely better than saying, “until an 
ample fall and sufficient supply be obtained.” 
This latter, we all know, mach depends on the 
season of the year at which the sinking has been 
made. Wethen come to “ sewer,’ where mention 
the number of lineal feet when laid, and par- 
ticulars of junctions, inclines, outfall, &. 
Also here describe cesspools, if such have to be 
resorted to. After this we come to paragraph 
“Masonry,” where mention the quarry orquarries 
from which the stone is to be procured, and the 
manner in which it is to be laid. This is gene- 
rally in somewhat the same language in most 
specifications : you know it well. Respecting 
quarry beds, bond-stone, &c., describe first the 
foundations of dwarf walls; after, go into par- 
ticulars of net walls or superstructure. After 
this comes “Brickwork”: of course, mention 
from whence it is to come, the various kinds 
required, and afterwards go into the various 
parts of your building which are to be of this 
material, taking each afterwards in a separate 
paragraph, such as jambs and arches, brick 
lining to walls another, and so forth. These 
linings come in well in “ Brickwork.” ‘Wrought 
Iron” comes next : you again mention the locality 

from which such and such is to be procured ; 

and this reminds me of a point which contractors 
often have reason to grumble at,—that is, being 

obliged by specification to go to a certain quarry. 

If such comes to the ears of the owners of the 

said quarry, they often demand exorbitant sums, 

so it is frequently well to say from such and such 

@ quarry, or others of equal quality,—that is, if 

sanctioned by the architect. Wrought stone is 

frequently a long item in a specification; at the 

same time, it is a part of your work generally, 

or that ought to be given in detail to the usual 

}-in. scale, along with the original working 

drawings. This, of course, shortens your written 

description much. And Iam by no means an 

advocate for going over again in the writing the 

various matters fully figured and delineated in 

the details; if anything, I think this repetition, 

so to say, has the effect of confusing. Of course 

there are many matters not originally detailed, 

and for many of them you will find a sketch in 

the margin of the specification of greater service 

in making your ideas understood than a 

longed written account; and these latter 





can be adopted with advantage in nearly every 
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paragraph of a specification: they reduce the 
voluminous nature of the document, and are, 
with a short description, mach more explicit and 
easily understood than a prolonged written 
account. After the item “ Wrought Stone,” that of 
“Mortar” comes in well, the nature of which you 
describe, and afterwards you take up the item 
‘* Wall Timber,” consisting of beams, studs, blocks, 
butts, &c. After this, the “Ground Floor” comes 
in well, describing what tiling, flagging, paving, 
&c., is to be included in the work or contract, as 
the case may be, and to follow this the paragraph 
“Timber Floors,” mentioning the material and 
scantling of joists, and the various peculiarities 
which may attend their laying, the nature of 
flooring, &c. You then come to “ Roof Timber,” 
stating the various materials and scantlings, 
and the many difficulties, perhaps, of the roofing 
of your proposed building, which cannot be easily 
understood by the plans and details you have 
already given. After this, you mention “ Lead 
and Metal Gutters,” the describing of them in 
words, with which I am sure you are all familiar, 
no matter at what part of the specification they 
may be dealt with; and this brings me to a 
point it appears to me well to mention in speci- 
fications ; that is, that a roof plan having been 
given, and some properly-figured breadth of 
sole of gutter, &c., and the turn up and dip of 
lead having been mentioned, that the contractor 
is to satisfy himself that such a quantity of lead 
will be sufficient, and the architect not to be 
held answerable for figures, which he gives to 
facilitate, and which no one, until the work has 
been actually carried out, and all drips, steps, 
and other matters taken into account, can say 
if they will prove exactly correct. The next 
paragraph in your specification is “ Slating and 
Tiling” ; this generally does not run to any great 
length. You have now, so to speak, erected 
the carcass of your building, so you come 
to the internal matters, commencing with 
“Stairs or Staircase,” as the case may be. 
These are generally disposed of in a short item ; 
then yon come to “doors,” and todescribe them 
accurately the paragraph generally runs to a 
considerable length, you have such a variety of 
them to treat of: you generally have external 
doors of various kinds, and internal ones of 
different descriptions, but decidedly deal with 
one kind, and describe that fully, before you go 
on to the next; so you avoid the danger of mix- 
ing them up, which I bave unfortunately seen ; 
that is, one was not sure whether the hall-door 
was to be ledged and hung with T-hinges, and be 
secured with a 6-inch bolt, or that it was to be 
framed and moulded, and have the usual finish 
and elaborate details generally specified, or that 
the latter referred to the ashpit-door. This 
dividing clearly under different heads refers also 
to the next paragraph, namely, “Windows,” and 
in this, as well as in doors, it is well to give the 
number that are to be treated, in such-and- 
such a manner, although at the same time it 
may be counted almost dangerous for the archi- 
tect to go into such particulars, fearing he may 
make mistakes,—and decidedly doing so much 
increases his labour. I am altogether of opinion 
that hardware of all kinds comes in much better 
along with its respective door or {window than 
being treated of in a separate paragraph after. 
wards. In windows I would also include glazing, 
and thus, so te speak, keep every part of the 
specification complete in itself as far as possible. 
The next subject to treat of would be cisterns, 
pipes, closets, &c.: this may require a great deal 
of consideration and lengthened description. I 
would include the timber of cisterns, &c.,in this 
paragraph, but what requires such careful atten- 
tion is the specifying of various supplies of hot 
and cold water, from whence they are to come, 
and having been used, how all are to discharge 
into the sewers without fear of contamination of 
water and escape of vitiated air. There are 
perhaps few portions of building more suitable 
for separate tenders than the internal plumbing. 
The next paragraph in specification is one 
called “ Sundries,” describing skirtings (indeed, 
are often with timber floors), any shelving and 
presses, &c.; also bells are well mentioned here, 
as also iron window-bars; but these and any 
iron railing may well be separately mentioned 
if on an extensive scale. We next come to 
internal plaster, going also into a description of 
the cornices and other details, to be followed 
by external plaster, giving external coating, 
cementing, and so forth. In this latter it is well 
to mention the name of the mannfacturer from 
which cement is to be procured, so that the archi. 
tect 1s to be fully satistied as to its quality. Having 
pow proceeded so far, we would next come to 
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chimney-pieces and grates. It, however, fre. 
quently happens that these are not to be in- 
claded in the contract. If, however, they are 
to be taken into account, give an idea of the 
description they are to be, and the cost price, 
and that they are to be chosen by the architect 
or proprietor, as the case may be, the contractor 
paying for carriage, and setting and providing 
hearths. The final paragraph in your specifica- 
tion will be “ Painting.” This is also often 
omitted, and merely priming specified. An 
accurate description of the finish by a decorator 
of the various parts of building. Even what 
can be at first done runs to considerable length, 
unless treated in very concise manner. When 
adjoining neighbours have to be dealt with in 
roofing, gutters, plastering, and other matters, it 
is often better to give a separate paragraph, 
calling it “ Adjoining Premises,”than to go into 
the various works with the different depart- 
ments of your new building. I have now, 
gentlemen, very briefly indeed, if very imper- 
fectly, sketched for you the heads of a form of 
specification, which, undoubtedly, in many 
ways fulfils the object. It may not do so in all 
respects, as it certainly makes a long, tedious, 
and voluminous document when written out; 
although the preparation, which may at the 
first give the architect some anxious study, 
it surety afterwards and during the 

of the contract, saves him much trouble, 
and perhaps an unfortunate bill of extras to 
deal with afterwards, consequent more or less 
on his not having fully provided for all parts of 
the work to be executed under the contract. At 
the same time, although fally in favour of a clear 
and consequently voluminous specification, I am 
inclined to think that, carefully-drawn out and 
accurately-figared details of the minor portions 
of our buildings, accompanied by a clear and 
accurate description of the various materials to 
be used, written out in as concise a manner as 
possible, would answer the purpose better than 
again going over and repeating the same scant- 
lings and description in writing which are clearly 
set forth in figured drawings. A drawn-out 
detail shows itself at a look, whereas a written 
description entails reference to perhaps several 
paragraphs in your specification ; and I should 
ask, which will in execution of the work be more 
frequently referred to by those employed in 
actually carrying the same out? Surely the 
detail drawing; and that a specification accom- 
panied by the full details I speak of would 
partake more of the form of a memorandam 
than the long and tedious documents which it 
is at present, in many cases, the practice of 
the profession to furnish. There are a few further 
points to which I would wish to draw your atten- 
tention in writing specifications ; that is, to use 
simple language, as it frequently, if not always, 
happens that the document is in the hands, and 
most frequently read over, by a so-called unedu- 
cated man, although as a foreman he may be 
most competent to fulfil his duties. Firstly, to 
have it simple in language, and also in cali- 
graphy, that is, written out in aclear and distinct 
hand. Avoid abbreviations of words and figures 
indistinctly written; and although there are 
several general scriveners fully competent to 
copy an architect’s specification, we have often 
seen them copied in such a manner that the 
reading over and correcting would take almost as 
much time as to make the copy originally. At the 
same time, I am sure I speak to many who con- 
sider this copying of specifications a most irksome 
and unpleasant part of the duty of an architect, 
assistant, or apprentice. Another thing I am 
inclined for in specifications is, to give numerous 
marginal references. In architects’ offices in my 
student practice it was and I believe it isa very 
general practice for you to prepare the drawings 
and details, and others to write perhaps every 
specification that issues from the office. Such 
is, of course, perfectly compatible with the pro. 
fession. A man may be very good at working 
drawings, and but an indifferent hand at descrip. 
tion or specification ; and to a very high artistic 
mind the writing of a specification will be most 
irksome work ; but surely, in every-day practice, 
the man who originally draws out the working 
plans can, with much greater facility, write out 
the specification for the execution of the same, 
than the man who, so to say, has first to learn 
bis lesson. How many matters of finish and 
ideas occur to the man who has worked out the 
drawings, which may be ignored, or a different 
construction altogether put upon them, by 
another writing the specification, unless they are 





continually at each other's elbows ? Then wherein 
hes the advantage of the division of labour ? 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at 212, 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, on Thursday, 
the 28th. ult.; the President, Mr. W. M. 
Mitchell, in the chair. 

Mr. R. 8. Swan read a paper on “ Specifica- 
tions,” which we print in extenso. 

Mr. Fennel, in proposing a vote of thanks, pre- 
ferred the general arrangement ofa specification 
to that suggested by Mr. Swan. 

Mr. J. L. Robinson, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, alluded to the London custom of having 
the specifications prepared by building surveyors 
outside the office, a custom that cannot but lead 
to unpleasant results. 

Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan said that the shorter the 
specification the better, and that a number 
of detail drawings are preferable, and that it is 
impossfble to finish the drawings and then write 
out the specification: both should go hand-in. 
hand. Nothing should be left in doubt, every- 
thing should be shown on the drawings. 

Mr. Sandham Symes said that brevity is not 
only the soul of wit, but also of a specification ; 
he liked the form of specification sketched out 
by Mr. Swan very much, and had found it to 
work very well. He thought that a specification 
for 1,0001. building should run over say twenty- 
five or thirty pages of foolscap, but that he had 
heard the specification drawn up by Pagin for 
Maynooth, which cost 30,0001., was written on 
four pages of paper. 

Mr. H. Brett said that engineers’ specifica. 
tions are brief, because the work is more simple 
and less involved than architectural work. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation, said that be 
understood that the less an agreement or speci- 
fication was hampered with vague and general 
clauses the more binding it was in law. Certain 
clauses, as to guard against bankruptcy are, of 
course, necessary; but his experience was that 
contracts drawn up by legal gentlemen, and 
running to thirty pages, were far more productive 
of litigation than short and simple agreements 
with a sixpenny stamp on them. He considered 
that the classification of a specification in trades 
after all was the best arrangement. 








CHURCH BUILDING IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Accorptnc tothe Bishop of Durham’s charge 
to the clergy of his diocese, just delivered, archi- 
tects and builders have been actively engaged 
in the North of England within the last year 
or 80. 

His Lordship observed that within the last 
few years thirty-seven incumbents had died; 
eighteen new districts had been formed, and 
twenty-two churches had been consecrated or 
were ready for consecration. 

Twenty-seven churches had been re-built, or so 
thoroughly restored as to render them, with 
regard to the benefits conferred upon the 
parishioners, almost equal to new churches. 

Six of these new churches had been built, and 
three of them partly endowed, at the expense of 
some laymen interested in the locality. These 
works had been accomplished at the cost of 
124,0061. Much more is yet required to be done, 
as there are now seventy-six cases in which 
the incumbents state that there needs the 
formation of new districts, on account of the 
mining population which had sprang up at a 
distance from the parish churches from one to 
five miles. 

Apart from this the building going on at 
Darham Cathedral is of a heavy nature, and 
the places of worship erected by Dissenters in 
the North number, perhaps, more than those 
referred to by Bishop Barirg. 








Election of Borough Surveyor, 
field.—On the 25th ult., at a special plese 


of the Wakefield Town Council, held at the 
Town Hall, under the presidency of the Mayor 
(Ald. Stewart), the recommendation of the 
General Works Committee to appoinf Mr. John 
Pagan to the office of borough surveyor, at a 
salary of 2501. per annum, in the room of Mr. 
George Place, resi was unanimously con- 
firmed. As we mentioned last week, there were 
sixty-one candidates for the appointment : these 
were reduced to four, and, although each of 
that number so selected seemed a very suitable 
man for the office, the committee were ynani- 





mous in their choice of Mr. Pagan, 
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THE GENERAL WATER-COLOUR 
EXHIBITION AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tas is the third large collection of water- 
colours open within the last month; and, con- 
sidering the amount of work in this branch of 
art that now goes on, and the extent of exhibi- 
tion-room open for it, it is really surprising that 
the standard should be kept so high as it is, and 
that such a large of the drawings 
should be really good and interesting : a propor- 
tion much larger than we generally find in a 
similar number of oil paintings,—in English 
exhibitions, at least. The Gallery con- 
tains a most beautiful and original little drawing 
by Mr. Poynter (who has not always done him- 
self equal justice in his contributions to this 
Gallery), illustrating a subject of pure myth,— 
Venus coming to ius to be healed of a 
wound in her foot by a thorn. The scene is in 
the court of the temple, a green enclosure, with 
a — in the midst, od yr amegensengen e 
thick foliage, through w great white 
columns of a Doric temple are discerned in the 
rear. The four little nude the goddess 
and her attendant are beautifully de- 
lineated in pure water-colour ; the delicacy with 
which the gracefal little head of the goddess 
(the figures are only about 2 in. high) is finished, 
without the slightest hardness or painting up in 
body-colour, is a lesson to some of our figure- 
artists in water-colours, who have adopted a style 
quite foreign to the real spirit and technique of 
the art. The subject is most poetically treated, 
and it seems to us well worthy of being worked 
out on a larger scale in oil. 

Among other prominent works in the room is 
a remarkable study of vulture nature and phy- 
siognomy, under the title of ‘‘ Camp Followers,” 
by Mr. Heywood Hardy (190); a set of these 
unclean birds in a row on the top of a hillock, 
with expectant looks turned in one direction. 
Much study has gone to this work, which is very 
powerful, both in drawing and colour. Mr. 
Clifford’s portraits of the Earl of Tankerville 
and the Ladies Ida and Corisande Bennett 
(175, 189, 204), present novelty and artistic 
feeling as portraits ; that of the last-named young 
lady, both in regard to subject and treatment, is a 
most attractive work. Of two portraits, by Mr. 
J. C. Moore, one mts “ Robert, son of 
Norman Shaw, Esq., F.S.A.,” and a fine little 
lad master Robert is, with a little too much orna- 
mental furniture detail around him. The draw- 
ing is somewhat hard, though brilliant in effect. 
Mr. Jopling sends a half-length of a fine. 
looking damsel in hat and long ringlete, whom 
it pleases him to call “ Sophia Western ;” about 
the very last character the figure would be taken 
for by those familiar with Fielding’s heroine. 
Among noticeable | are Mr. J. Knight’s 
‘A Morass” (93), with a little too much of 
picture-making about it; Mr. Alfred Parsons’s 
“‘The Dead and Dying” (79), i.e., the trees in 
autumn, a very refined and thoughtful drawing ; 
Mr. F. G. Cotman’s “ Wargrave Church” (44), 
very original in tone and treatment; Mr. Hollo- 
way’s “ Old Shoreham” (30); Mr. Bannatyne’s 
“ Ardchormel Castle” (141), a drawing with a 
good deal of originality and power in colour 
effect; Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s “The Teme at 
Ludlow ” (206) ; Mr. Dadd’s “ Autumn Evening” 
(246) ; and Mrs. Bodichon’s “Cornfield, Sussex ”’ 
(288). Mr. H. Moore sends one of his beautiful 
rea studies, ‘Calm in the Mediterranean” (303), 
the water lifting and swaying with the irregular 
motion left when a breeze has died away and is 
succeeded bycalm. Among some not altogether 
successful stadies, Miss Helen Thorneycroft has 
made a hit in her representation (264) of the 
perplexed student in red gown, with his half. 
closed book under bis arm, wondering “what to 
think?” Mr. Arthur Severn sends a rather 
remarkable view of Venice (the ducal palace, 
&c.) under an unusual aspect,—in the midst 
= the Dryers hailstorm, of June, 1872, the 
effect which is powerfully depicted ; but 
we do uot undeninad bow Gs toll comes to be 
pouring from the spouts in so concentrated a 
manner, as if it were a shower of rain: we have 
not seen hail behave so. The same artist’s 
“San Giorgio, Early Morning” (319), is very 
good in a different way. Mr. A. Stock’s inte- 
riors, especially “The Irish Weaver,” have 
interest and character in treatment; and Mr. 
Hanhart’s “ Deserted Heath” (108) is a curious 
and well-executed attempt to interest us in the 
pathos of rust, shabbiness, and decay in a neg- 
lected or forsaken interior. Among drawings 
which have an architectural interest, Mr. 
Tuxmoore’s “Last of the Old Tabard” (337), 





and Mr. Severn’s “Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
before the Embankment” (330), may be men- 
tioned, as also a drawing of the “ Street of 
Tombs, Pompeii” (418), by Mr. W. J. Ferguson. 
Among the small works on the screens are some 
admirable little drawings, of which we can only 
mention Mr. Luxmoore’s “Hétel de Ville at 
Dol” (520) ; Miss MacWhirter’s “Ivory Venns 
and Casket” and “ From Japan” (534.544), two 
good little bits of the kind ; Mr. Poynter's 
“Wilden Pool,” a somewhat curious study of 
reflections under strong sunlight ; Mr. E. Smith’s 
“Evening, Tivoli” (562) ; and Mr. Elmslie’s 
clever little picture of a “ Nigger” fiddling to 
his little boy (585), in which there is a tonch of 
humour novel in ite way. The drawings of the 
highest class may be counted on the fingers, 
certainly ; but of those that are good enough 
to be very pleasant study there are plenty. 








ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, AND WORKMAN; 
OR, THE THREE-BRANCH HAND OF 
THE FUTURE. 


Martiat, the Latin epigrammatic poet, who 
lived in the first century, is credited with saying 
to a friend, who consulted him on the employ- 
ment to which he should devote his son, “ Don’t 
make him a or an orator; he will more 
quickly learn to play the lyre or flate, but if the 
young man is dull and heavy make him an 
architect.” I donot know whether the critic in 
the Quarterly Review has met with this saying, 
or has found out what were the opinions of the 
Romans on the profession. Whatever senti- 
ments, however, they entertained as to the dul- 
ness or the brightness that characterised the 
members of the profession, there is one thing 
clear,—that the architects in ancient Rome were 
obliged to warrant their private buildings for 
ten years, and their public ones for fifteen. Ia 
respect to the former condition, arises the ques- 
tion, How were bands of roving masons, or 
master masons, who accompanied them, to be 
held amenable for a breach of their contract ? 
Even supposing the master workman never went 
outside the boundary of his native country or 
city, and supposing also, as is asserted, he was 
only an “inspired” operative, what must have 
been his social position if the conditions of his 
contract were enforced? All the public and 
private buildings of ancient Rome must indeed 
have been built perfect, that the wear and tear 
of ten or fifteen years told as nothing, ora legion 
of unfortunate sureties must have suffered often 
for the scamping conduct of decamping architects 
or master workmen who might, for aught the 
citizens, consuls, tribunes, or other rulers knew 
to the contrary, be “off in the warres,” or con. 
structing Roman roadways or walls in Britain 
or other parts of Western Europe. 

Critics, amateurs or disappointed, may write 
what they will, but it is as clear as the noonday 
sun that Rome and Athens had their responsible 
architects, who never left their native cities, 
and in the case of Rome it was impossible that 

tees could be exacted from one or a 
number of working master masons. There has 
always been an individual or a departmental 
responsibility belonging to architectural works ; 
but, as in the conduct of armies, a chief was held 
amenable for the regulation or government of 
the whole. Rome and Greece, and other cities, 
had their organisation of labour as we have, 
under modified conditions. Buildings have been 
for centuries, and are still, carried on in Great 
Britain under separate contracts, and often with 
a number of foremen as representatives of the 
principal trades involved ; buat, except in build- 
ings of small moment, there has been an archi- 
tect, engineer, or chief, on whom devolved the 
responsibility of the entire work. To be sure, 
workmen have become architects, and may still 
become so, for there is nothing to prevent 
them if they have sufficient energy and 
talent; but they invariably cease to be work. 
men as soon as they can obtain practice sufficient 
to maintain the position which they assume. 
If all our Colleges, School Boards, Schools of 
Art, or technical Universities to be, were com- 
bined to effect the end proposed, of turning out 
a legion or two of operative architects, think you 
would they all, like young ducks taking to the 
water, take to the , the mason’s shed, or 
the carpenter's or joiner’s bench. Some, by the 
dint of energy, would, doubtless, make elbow- 
room for themselves as ordinary architects, and 
others who failed to find an opening in other 
walks of life, would, perforce, despite their better 
education, haye to fall] back into their respective 
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branches of trade which they left as apprentices, 
previously to receiving their University polish. 
The utmost thet can be effected (and in my 
opinion it is worth effecting), in the interest of 
the profession in the future, is to give the young 
lads intended for architects a good technical 
education, and make it be necessary for them to 
learn practically, at least, one branch of the 
building profession by a servitude in work- 
shops and buildings. The young man in his 
student capacity can at the same time obtain 
a general knowledge of the routine and practice 
observed in building construction. When he 
enters for good the architect’s office, the pupil’s 
practical education can be further improved by 
his master allowing him to visit and report upon 
the works under his charge. 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that it is 
possible, within the next fifty years, to sweep 
away the present race of architects, and 
substitute in their place a race of craftsmen- 
architects, what would be the result? Would 
the supposed working architect really work 
as the painter and sculptor works? And 
if commissions fast and furious came in upon 
him, in consequence of his “ inspiration ” 
and great ability, would he refuse to supply 
plans, elevations, or working drawings, for any 
other work than that upon which he was 
engaged as a working architect ? Would he cut 
his fellows, and give up the trowel, chisel, or 
jack-plane, as the case might be, take chambers 
in Victoria-street, Westminster, and put up a 
brass plate with these words,—“ John Jones, 
Operative Architect and Working Engineer,” or 
merely “‘ John Jones, Architect” ? 

Ah, sir, I know the secret and tendency that 
lies under all the Brummagem enthusiasm that 
has been beaten up in the interest of the work- 
man of the future. Itis the brainsweat of 
architects and architectural and engineering 
capacity, no matter through what channel it 
comes, that the skinflints and gradgrinds of this 
generation want. They are alike careless, 
whether they canextract it from clever architects 
or clever workmen. Concede them their wishes, 
back them up in their cant and rant, and plans, 
specifications, drawings, and quantities will be 
terms inclusive in the weekly salary of the 
* three-branch hand” of the future, their Hope 
of English Architecture. 

The following illustrations from the adver. 
tising literature of the present time will per- 
hape reflect some light on the ways of the 
future :— 

“Wanted, by the Paragon Fire, Life, and 
Endurance Company, an Architect, who will 
strictly confine himself to the business of the 
Board. One that has some knowledge of gas- 
fitting and plumbing, and who will not ob. 
ject occasionally to assist in the capacity of 
working foreman preferred. A fine opening 
for an ‘inspired workman.’ Salary, 150/. to 
commence.” 

“A travelling Civil Engineer, who has a 
practical experience of architectural drawings, 
wanted, immediately, by the New Diagonal 
South-Western and North-Eastern Railway Com. 
pany. A fair knowledge of telegraphy and rail- 
way signalling indispensable. His other duties 
will consist in seeing that the permanent way is 
properly maintained, and of furnishing, when 
required, plans and drawings for new stations 
and alterations. No private practice allowed. 
Salary 2201. yearly, rising every five years by 
equal increments until the maximum sum of 
2501. is reached. An Assistant County Surveyor 
not objected to, on the score of social position, 
if otherwise qualified.” 

“ An Architect of experience in house repairs 
is required for a limited time by Messrs. Hook- 
him, Nailhim, & Co., house agents, auctioneers, 
and general valuators and undertakers. His 
first duty will be to prepare some estate maps, 
and to advantageously lay out some plots of land 
for building operations. Salary, 8!. montbly ; 
or by the week, if required.” 

‘The Rural Sanitary Authority of Hackney- 
wick require the services of a Sanitary Engineer, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the storage 
and supply of water, the pollution of rivers, and 
the waste refuse of mannfactures; a knowledge 
of smoke-consuming furnaces, and of the most 
economical methods of stopping dry-rot and 
curing smoky chimneys, would enhance appli- 
cant’s value. Salary according to ability, to be 
settled after the first three months’ service.” 

Is there not hope, then, for the architect and 
inspired workman of the future, as laid down 

















upon the latest available information ? 
A Ppacticay Wogxman, 
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CHAUCER AND GOWER. 


In a black-letter “Chronicles of England,” 
dated 1592, I find some particulars of the poets 
Chaucer and Gowry, and venture to send them 
to you, thinking they might not be altogether 
without interest. 

I also give the dimensions of St. Paul's 
Church, taken from the same author’s descrip- 
tion of the fire in 1561. W. H. Osporn. 





1400. Geff. Chaucer, Chief Poet of England 
New Time.—The famous poet, Geffry Chaucer 
esquire, the first illaminer of our English 
language, deceased. This was a worshipfal 
gentleman, and of fair possessions, whose abode 
was chiefly about Wodstocke (where he had a 
faire mannor) and Newelme (in Oxfordshire), 
which also was his, with diuors other mavors : he 
was ofttimes imploied by K. Edward the 3 as 
ambassador to France, and into other forein 
lands. He had to wife the daughter of Paine 
Roete, alias Gwine, king-at-armes, by whom hee 
had issue Tho. Chaucer, who maried Mawd, 
daughter to Sir Barthol. Borwash, by whom hee 
had issue Alice Chaucer, first maried to Sir Joh. 
Philips, knight, after to the Earl of Salisbury, 
and thirdly to William Duke of Suffolk, who at 
his wiue’s request founded an hospital called 
God’s House, by the parish church of Newelme, 
which church he also builded. In this church 
lieth buried Tho. Chaucer, the best heire male, 
in an high marble tombe in a faire chapel on the 
south side of the quire, with this epitaph :—“ Hic 
jacet Tho. Chaucer, armiger, dominus istius 
ecclesia, qui obiit 18 die mensis Novembris, 
ann. dom. 1434. Et Matildis, vxor eius que 
obiit 28 die mensis Aprilis, an. dom, 1436.” 
William, Duke of Suffolk, was buried at Wing- 
field, a colledge in Suffolk; Alice survived, 
and was buried in the parish church of 
Newelme, on the south side of the high altar, in 
a rich tombe of allabaster, with the image in the 
habit of a vowes crowned lying over it with this 
epitaph: ‘Ora pro anima serenis, principis Aliciz 
Snuffolcia, huius ecclesi# patrone, et prima 
fundatricis hujus eleemosynarie que obiit 20 
die mensis Maij, ann. dom. 1475.” Of which 
Duches Cooke More in Henry ye 6. the 28. of his 
reigne; but our first-named Chaucer the poet, 
by what occasion I know not, was buried at 
Westminster. His works for the most part are 
extant, first published in print by Wil. Caxton, 
sometime a mercer of London, the man that first 
brought the art of printing into this lande, since 
more largely collected into one volume by Wil- 
liam Boteuil, alias Thin, esquire, chief Clearke 
of the Kitchin, and master of the housholde to 
King Henry the 8, unto whom he dedicated the 
fruite of that his labour about an. Christi 1540. 
The which volume was since again, to wit, in 
anno 1560, by viewe of diuers written copies, 
corrected by myself, the author of this history, 
who at that time also corrected diuers works of 
the said Master Geffrey Chaucer, neuer before 
imprinted, besides the history of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, with the siege of Thebes, translated 
and made into English verse, by Don John 
Lidgate, a disciple of the said Chaucer. 

John Gowrie, a famous Poet.—Not long after 
deceased the like famous poet, Master John 
Gowrie, a man not much unlike the other in 
excellencie of wit, learning, or possessions: he 
builded a great part of Saint Mary Oueries 
Church, in Southwarke, then neue re-edified ; on 
the north side of the which church hee prepared 
for his bones a resting-place, where, somewhat 
after the old fashion, he lyeth right sumptuously 
buryed in a tombe of stone, with his image, also 
of stone, lying over him; the haire of his head 
awburne, long to his shoulders, and curling vp, 
a small forked beard, and on his head a garland 
or chaplet of roses red, an habit of purple 
damasked donne to his feete, a coller of esses 
golde about his necke ; under his head the like. 
nesse of three bookes, which he compiled: the 
firet, “Speculum Meditantis,”’ in French; the 
second, “ Vox Clamantis,” in Latine ; the third 
“Confessio Amantis,” in English, which last 
booke is extant in print ; the second I have faire 
written ; but the first I have not seene. His 
tombe arched, was beautified with his armes, and 
the likenes of angels with posies in Latine. 
Besides, in the wall were painted three virgins, 
crowned, one of the which was written Charity, 
and held ihis deuice, “ En toy qui filz de Dieu le 
pere, eauue soit, qui gist soubs cest pierre.” The 
second, Mercie, with this deuice: “‘O bon Jesu, 
fait tu mercie, alme dont le corps gist icy.” The 
third, Pitie, with this deuice, “ Pour ta pite, 


All which is now washed out, and the image 
defaced, by cutting off the nose, and striking off 
his handes, because they were elevated towardes 
heaven. 

1561. Paules Steeple on Fire.-—On Wednesday 
the fourth of Jane, betweene foure and five of 
the clock in the afternoone, the steeple of Pauls 
in London, being fired by lightning, brast forth 
(as it seemed to the beholders) two or three 
yardes beneath the foote of the crosse, and from 
thence brent down the sphere to the stone work 
and belles, so terribly, that within the space of 
foure houres, the same steeple, with the roofes of 
the church so much as was timber or other ways 
combustiball, were consumed, which was a la- 
mentable sight, and pitifull remembrance to the 
beholders thereof. 

The length of Panl’s church in London is 
twelve score Tailors’ yards, which is seuen 
hundred and twenty foote: the breadth thereof 
is one hundred and thirtie foote: the height of 
the steeple was fiue hundred and twenty foote, 
whereof the stone work is two hundred and sixty 
foote: and the spere which now is burnt, was 
likewise two hundred and sixtie foote : the height 
of the body of that church is one hundred and 
fifty foote. 








DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE. 


A mertine of the promoters of this Bill was 
held on the 26th of January, 1875, for the 
purpose of considering the following statement, 
contained in the reply of his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant to the Citizens’ Memorial, on the 
14th of December, 1874 :— 

“That, in addition to increasing the Govern- 
ment Loan from 350,0001. to 500,0001., ‘ farther 
important assistance will be derived by the rate- 
payers of Dublin from the Treasury grant, 
amounting, I expect, to 6,0001. a year, and from 
the proposed grant in lien of rates upon Govern- 
ment property ; and I may add that, if any fair 
proposal were placed before me by which this 
loan for sanitary purposes could be made either 
in the rate of interest’ [now 3} per cent.] ‘or 
in the term of repayment’ [now fifty years] 
‘less burdensome to the citizens, I should 
readily recommend it to the Treasury.’” 

The Dublin Corporation have resolved :— 

“That application be made to the Government for a 
loan not exceeding 590,0001., to carry out the Main 
Drainage Works, upon the following terms and conditions 
as to interest and repayment, viz. :—The interest payable 
to be 3 per cent. per annum upon the net a sum 
remaining each year; the loan to be repaid [in seventy- 
three years and a half] by the annual instalments of 
6,0002, referred to by his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, which 
shall be granted year by year to the Corporation by Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, as well as by a proportion of the sum 
to be allocated by the Government in lieu of the municipal 
rates upon buildings in the borough of Dublin, and esti- 
mated at 1,0 0/. per annum ; the Government, accordingly, 
to introduce and effect the necessary amendment of the 
Dublin Main Drainage Act by a public Bill in the next 
session of Parliament, without cost to the Corporation.” 

The promoters of the Dublin Main Drainage 
Bill, 1875, have resolved that they are not pre- 
pared to take any step which might prevent the 
ratepayers from obtaining immediately the 
financial benefits which the granting of the 
foregoing application of the Corporation by the 
Government would confer; but wish to be 
understood as not expressing thereby any ap- 
proval of the constitution of the body intrusted 
with the carrying out of the Act of 1871, nor as 
consenting to the engineering features of the 
scheme, either in its original or in its present 
form. 








THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS IN PARIS. 


ARRANGEMENTS are in active progress for 
bringing to Paris and uniting in one building for 
exhibition the most important antiquities, 
curiosities, pictures, and other works of art con. 
tained in the varions provincial museums 
throughout France. The charge for entrance 
will be a franc, and the proceeds will be ap- 
plied to the improvement of means for teaching 
drawing throughout the country. About 70 
pictures are expected, many of which are alto. 
gether unknown in Paris. 








The Accepted Designs for the Edinburgh 
University Extension.—The result of the 
competition between architects for the new 
buildings for Edinburgh University has been 
published. The successful designs are those of 
Mr. Robert Anderson, of Edinburgh, a gentle. 
man who has acquired some celebrity as the 
architect of numerous ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional edifices. The style he has adopted is the 





Jesu, regard, et met cest alme en sauue garde,” 


Ss iiiaihaeseadeneneceteeanemenaeimesoennmaneiaaiaaaaae a Se ee 


KITCHEN BOILERS. 


Sie,—I have been a good deal interested in 
the notes in the Builder about preventing 
kitchen boilers exploding. The mischief is always 
from the top of the steam-pipe, which is generally 
brought out of the roof and filled with water, of 
course to the level of the supply-cistern, and 
getting frozen, and often the supply-pipe is also 
frozen : hence the boiler soon blows up. Instead 
of stopcocks and all other plans, I have adopted 
the simplest plan, and so thoroughly secure that 
it cannot get out of order. The steam-escape 
pipe (1-in. drawn iron) is taken up the inside of 
the kitchen chimney in a corner and bent through 
on to the roof: hence it never can become frozen ; 
and if the supply-pipe should get frozen, the 
boiler just boils itself dry. Ww. 








DUST. 

We shall all some day return to the dust 
from whence we came, but there is no reason 
why dust should be allowed to hasten that 
return in itself,—at any rate, without our making 
a vigorous attempt to at least ameliorate its 
destractive properties. In all large towns where 
there is much traffic, and where manufactures 
of various kinds are carried on, the air is very 
largely impregnated with dust, the quality and 
quantity of which are governed by the locality in 
which it is found. In the neighbourhood of iron- 
works, for instance, minute particles of the 
metals in use are found, together with their 
various oxides, and it is needless to point to the 
very many objectionable substances that pervade 
the air in the neighbourhood of chemical works. 

Now, it is true that very little can be done to 
remedy this evil, so far as a complete eradica.- 
tion of dust is concerned ; still there is a duty 
which should not be overlooked by Vestries, and 
that is the constant watering of our roads. 

Many fevers and sicknesses of every descrip- 
tion are undoubtedly propagated by ibhaling 
dust, and it would be well if all parish autho. 
rities would bear this fact in mind. 

It has, we believe, been the custom in the 
city to mix deliquescent salts with the water for 
laying the dust, and this should be carried out 
all over the metropolis, as the cost is compara- 
tively trifling, compared with the immense 
amount of good that would undoubtedly be done 
by the simple fact of reducing the volume of 
dust inhaled by the population. Of course it is 
an utter impossibility to entirely free air from 
dust containing the interesting ingredients we 
have named, together with carbon from chimney- 
shafts; animalcules, seeds of fungi, and vegetable 
and animal tissues of various descriptions, can 
be undoubtedly kept under in a great degree by 
the only means at our command, the constant 
watering of our roads. 

In crowded manufacturing districts, where a 
watering - cart is a thing only dreamed of, 
disease is at times fearfully rife: whenever an 
outbreak takes place among the pooror classes, 
the evil is usually attributed to the water supply. 
No doubt this is bad enough, but let some per- 
centage of the evil be laid to the door of the 
various substances conveyed into the system 
through the langs. If we travel some miles 
into the country we still find dust, but if 
samples of country and city dust are placed 
under a microscope it will not be difficult to 
determine the locality from which either is 
obtained. If we go to the sea-side we still find 
dust, and it contains, in more or less quantities, 
salts of sodium, thrown up by the spray of the 
waves, and an evaporation forming its quantum 
of what is known as dust. In tho forthcoming 
summer it would be well if watering-carts, 
perambulated a little more frequently, and a 
little more generally: let them be seen in 
crowded neighbourhoods as well as our fashion- 
able streets; for it is not only for comfort’s sake 
that dust should be well laid, but, as we have 
shown, for health’s sake also; it is, in fact, a 
sanitary matter of importance that should 
—e far greater attention than it has hitherto 

one. 

Dust is also one of the prime destroyers of 
goods. Who can estimate the enormous de. 
preciation of value in some of the large stocks 
of goods in city warehouses? Another reason 
for an increase in watering-carts.  C. F. F. 





Election of Sanitary Officers, Taunton.— 
Mr. Henry West has been elected inspector of 
nuisances under the Taunton Board of Health, 
and Mr. Whitwham has been elected assistant- 





Cinquecento. 


clerk, 
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SIR STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A, 
MUS. DOC, CANTAB., D.C.L. 


Tre musical world has learned with profound 
regret the death of Sir Sterndale Bennett, which 
event took place at his residence, 66, St. John’s- 
wood-road, last Monday, Feb.1. Sir Sterndale 
was scarcely fifty-nine years old, ngatine byob 
at Sheffield, April 13,1816. His m talent, 
both as composer and pianist, is too well and 
poe hes — = bmg wor to be any Toniae 

well upon it here. It is but necessary to 
at the long list of his symphonies, concertos, 
overtures, S nina, ied ker hintn bo asl how 
greatly indebted to him are all lovers of music, 
both at home and abroad. 

When quite young, his Concerto in D Major 
induced Mendelssohu to seek an introduction to 
him, and the two great maestri remained fast 
friends to the end. Schumann also was his 
intimate acquaintance. “The May Queen,” 
composed for the Leeds Festival, and “The 
Woman of Samaria,” written for the Birming- 
ham Festival, and thought to be his chef-d’euvre 
of sacred music, are aps the most ‘widely 
known of all his works, from the very fact of 
their having been first produced before such 
large audiences. 


But it is not so much in hononr of the musician | they 


as of the man that I now desire to add my “ leaf 
to his laurel crown.” For some six years past 
Sir Sterndale Bennett has been Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and there his loss will 
be long felt as a great calamity, not only by men 
of his own age, but also by all the students, to 
whom he had endeared himself by his extreme 
kindness of manner, his wonderful patience, his 
ever-encouraging words, and his progress-com- 
penne carefulness. His private pupils mourn 
im as a dearly-loved friend, and will find it a 
hard matter to replace their gentle yet lively, 
kind yet exact and painstaking, preceptor. It 
was while giving his lesson at our co that 
he was called to Windsor by her Majesty, in 
1871, to receive his knightly honours. In him 
the poor have lost a warm-hearted friend and 
generous benefactor.* Erase. Hitt. 








PROPOSED NEW COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
CITY OF LONDON. 


A REPORT was ht up from the City 
Lands Committee, at the meeting of the Court 
of Common Council, on the 28th ult., sub. 
mitting a model for the construction of a new 
Council Chamber, at the estimated cost of about 
50,0001., exclusive of fittings, and a plan for the 
re-arrangement and re-construction of committee. 
rooms and offices on the north side of the Guild. 
hall, at the estimated cost of about 56,0002. 

Mr. R. N. Phillips opposed the project, and 
said that although 50,0001. was the sum men. 
tioned, it would in all probability be nearer 
100,0001., and he argued that it was quite un- 
necessary toincur such an e diture, and that 
the present Council Chamber was quite sufficient 
for the purpose of their meetings. 

Alderman Sidney also opposed the report, and 
reminded the Court that in a short time the 
two large law courts would no longer be required, 


and said that they ought at all events to wait, 


to'see what should be done when they had these 
courts at their disposal. 

The report was, however, adopted. The pro. 
posed expenditure seems to us unwise and un- 
called for. Under any new form of municipal 
government, and it is sure to come sooner or 
later, the present enormously large number of 
Common Councilmen (220) would certainly not 
be maintained. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COMPANY’S SURPLUS LANDS 
AND BUILDINGS. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company, held last week, the 
Surplus Lands and Buildings Committee reported 
that during the past half-year sales had been 
effected to the amount of 23,9031., and, in addi- 
tion, the company had received 16,5001. as their 
proportion of sales of the lands held jointly with 
the District Company. The committee further 


caer taehar a aan 

tion of London for the sale to the City of the 

property in King-street, adjoining the works in 
to be able to 


* We are announce that the remains 
of the eomposer will be interred in Westminster. 
Abbey on, this, Saturday, Feb, 6, at twelve o’clock,—Ep, 





progress for the extension of Smithfield Market, 
for the the ae pet new Central 
Market, but that the sale could not be completed 

i obtained legislative 




























































the old rate of = demanded 7 per 
wages. They pe 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Men on 
Strike.—The colliers in South Wales having re. 
fused to accept a reduction of 10 per cent., 
a ing of the masters’ association on the 23rd 
ult. on a lock-out, and on Saturday last, 
at a confirmatory meeting of the masters’ asso- 
ciation, the lock-out was confirmed, and on Mon. 
day from 100,000 to 120,000 men were out of 
work, the total number of people affected being 
halfa eee a the prospects of suffering and 
privation, if the struggle continues long, being 
something appalling. 


until the Corporation had 
ee Bill which they were promoting in 
ent. The committee also stated that 
they had not considered it for the interest of the 
company to press sales, although it might be 
advisable to realise, when favourable opportu- 
nities should arise. The sum of 27,6771. had 
been received during the half-year in rentals 
from freeholds and leaseholds. 














MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 

Bie are it Baoone Jenner, & ere ga CABMEN’S RESTS. 

ilder, ve-mansions, appeared BeeeBeeiindd cabmen’ 
the Westminster Police-court, last week, to an |i, sien g cout an (this) Saterday 
adjourned summons, taken out by William Both-| morning, by the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., at 
moll, @ carpenter, for ts. 6d. due for work done. | acacis.road, St. John's Wood. A site has been 
oe i meiitnee Aone rer vine 'D8 | granted opposite St. Clement Danes, Strand, 
re rs ie ao and a shelter to be placed thereon is in 
68, conterences masters men were | course of erection, as well as one to be stationed 
held, and @ code of rules regulating hours of! 4¢ Langham-place. Three or four sites have 
work, —— —— —_ ie a been applied for in Paddington. The committee 
— a ta prams} a ne have decided to place a shelter at the cabstand 
ischarge Pose tools up,” so sag| 3¢ Knightsbridge on their own responsibility. 
ey should goto fresh employment, and/ yr, stanley Bird has built the shelter now to 
this is called by the men “grinding money.” |}, : 

Wolverhampton.—The third Cabmen’s Rest, 


or wach wre for it in the ee ee 
at the men claim it as a “ custom of the trade.” 
Mr. Arnold thought that as the matter had been | 7e°e0Uy Presented (by a lady) to the cabmen of 
: Wolverhampton, has been placed in the position. 
before Mr. Woolrych it had better be so again, | assigned to it near the cabstand at Chapel Ash 
and it was ultimately adjourned for that pur- : 
pose. In the course of the week two or three 
resid for seaseneagagSor tao getigiatniog.? 
rnold for summonses for the “ money, 
and he has referred them to the county court, 
being of opinion that it was not “work and 
labour done” within the meaning and intent of 
the Act. meant, I would mention that it is of pri 

Claim for Wages in Liew of Notice—At the | importance that before any paint is applied to 
Westminster Police-court, last week, Messrs. | stone, the latter should be perfectly dry ; after 
Jackson & Shaw, builders, of Earl-street, West- | which write the letters in ordinary white paint, 
minster, were summoned by Samuel Bebbington, | and, when this is dry, use a paint composed of 
a foreman of carpenters and joiners, for 41. 10s. | three parts vegetable or ivory black and one part 
for work and labour done,—viz., for two weeks’ | red lead, ground in good old boiled oil. After- 

at 21. 5s. per week, in lieu of notice. | wards strain the paint ; keep a few days before 
Complainant had been at work for the firm for | using, thinning with tarps. G. D. Sumprer. 
two years, and about six months ago he was 
taken from journeyman’s work and put as 
foreman over a shop, at 21. 5s. per week: he 
should have given or expected a week’s notice. 
After completing three em of work out of a week 
h discharged without noti d claimed 
for that weak and pani pie ty ay tun ailee, before Mr. Serjeant Wheeler, Judge, the plaintiff 
Mr. Jackson said they never gave foremen notice, | 80ught to recover the sum of 21. for work done. 
and it was not customary. Complainant was | The defendant pleaded never indebted. 
hired by the hour, not the week. Mr. David| In Bes nag pe nand the defadens galled 0s the 
Charteris, the head foreman, was called, and his | P* 8 = ngton-road, and said he wished 
evidence showed that weekly hiring had been | nz et,the house snd shop Jn Homilly-teprace, Bare 
agreed for. Mr. Arnold said this witness cor- | of the dilapidati In October he went over the house 
roborated the complainant, and he thought the | #™4 assessed the dilapidations, made schedule of the 
complainant was entitled to four days’ work done | ftvcleo lot « part of the hence, by the Insuractions uf ths 
and 21. 5s. in lieu of notice. Mr. Jackson re- | defendant, ons the z tedant wee sow in thohones., ine crocs. 
marked if that were so a new rule would be | ¢xsmination plaintiff denied that defendan i t 
mado in the trade, and this would govern ther | fe Taste co tno seeder, Dnene he epered 
cases, and ee —_ —. to the mec : somncicn about pout, abet his heaving —— ¥ . @ benkrept. 
Mr. Arnold said this case not establish a some r evidence, it was ur r fence 
precedent ; it stood by iteelf, and would not take | ‘hat the house wa let by « Ms. Jeffrey, an oilman, living 
effect as a general rule. He would, however, | deposed that he first saw the name of Mr. Flood on the 
further consider it if the frm wished. ‘The | hore and net ncai ih Mr Stor’ name. That be 
case was adjourned for that purpose. . ; ’ 

Arbitration at S selaeniee Babe the _ Jette. fhe Jadge aled teat the plain mas catitied 
ult., the operative carpenters oiners commission. He was not to be responsible for the 
elie eit ade raed |r ror Sl Wt 
also certain alterations in the trade rales. The ; 
masters resist it, and the matter is to come 
before a court of arbitration, with Mr. Rupert 
Kettle as umpire. 

Non-payment of Wages.—John Dixon, builder, 
Saltburn, was charged at the Guisborough Petty : t the Sheriffs’ 
Sessions, on the 26th ult., by Wm. Adamson, Sion Bak Lleseesate wae"es nemaaile 
mason, of Skelton, with the non-payment Of | tom the valuations put upon the property, which 
21. 8s. 5d., wages and compensation alleged to be | was 9 piece of land at the back of Falham-road, 
due to him. Complainant said that instead of and required for the enlargement of the work- 
house, on which, under a special Act of Parlia- 


being paid atthe current rate of 83d. per hour, 
defendant tendered him his wages at the rate of ment, about 80,0001. are to be expended. The 
case occupied the court to a late hour. 


5d. per hour, oleae ak stated that the 
complainant occu too much time in com- . . 
pleting some ordinary window-sills on which he | , MF. Huddleston, Q.C-. with Me oe chen, Qteand 
dof th Pon hermesfy ge Slein. * wiih en te part ot th tweets was valued st from 
defendant had not complain complain- on the part of the c ; 
ant of the amount of work he had done, he was | 1,250. to 1,700/. ; on the part of the guardisns from 2202, 
entitled to pay him at the rate of 8}d., and made 
an order for the payment of wages. 

Settlement of a Strike.—After a week's strike, 
the men employed at the Liandulas stone quarry, 
Abergele, resumed work on Friday, 29th ult., at 








PAINTED INSCRIPTIONS ON STONE. 

Sizr,—In reply to your correspondent “ In- 
quirer,” as to what paint will stand in cut letters 
on stone, and presuming that black paint is 





HOUSE AGENTS’ ACTIONS. 
FLOOD v. WILLMOT. 
In this case, at the Marylebone County Conrt, 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


HERD AND OTHERS V. THE GUARDIANS OF 
8ST. GEORGE'S UNION, 
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SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—At the last meeting of the London 
Board, the following report was brought up from 
the Works Committee :— 


On the 20th of May last, the Board accepted the tender 
of Mr. Thomas Boyce, amounting to 984/., for the erection 
ofa a ae 
adjoinin igh-street, Stoke Newi n, Boys’ 
Girls’ Sch he 

t 


ool. The managers, however, have since sent 
urgent representations to the committee, recommending 
that the existing building, which they consider unfit for 
permanent tion, should be rebuilt. The committee 
are of opinion that this course would eventually be found 

, even if the school were to make it fit 


necessary, 
for ee They have accordingly obtained 
a tender from Mr. Boyce, for the erection of a new school 


to provide accommodation for 720 children, based upon 


the same schedule of prices as for the infants’ department 
which it was originally pro toerect. The committee 
recommend that this er, amounting to 6,8501., be 


sccepted. Cost of site, 4,3162. 4s. 10d. Cost of building 
91. 10s. 3d. The committee have invited tenders 

Por the erection of a scholo, to provide accommodation 
for 816 children, on the site of Bonner-street, Globe-town, 
following are the respective ts :— 




















£10,986 0 0 
Shurmur 10,195 0 0 
Kirk & Oo... ..ccasccess coer ecccescessee 10,110 0 0 
Williams & Bon .......ccccscorseses . 9,979 0 0 
Thomson 9,672 0 0 
Pritchard 9,587 0 0 
Sheffield 9,458 0 0 
WR, Bt00, ...0ccccccesccestcccscerto . 9,27717 7 
bccndbucanhdasabbeleienibvasiin a aaeansane. ae 
The committee recommend the acce’ of the lowest 
tender, that of Mr. J. F. Sar , of The Triangle, 
Ef , amounting to 9,098. 10s. 


Deptford.—Last week the new school erected 
by the London School Board in Duke-street, 
Deptford, was opened by Sir Charles Reed, the 
chairman of the Board. The style of archi- 
tecture employed is that known as Queen Anne, 
the dressings to the doors and windows being of 
Portland stone, with red brick introduced at 
intervals. A certain height of the ground-floor 
is also built in stone. The building is con- 
structed to hold 785 children, and was erected, 
from the designs of the Board’s architect, Mr. 
Hobson, of Duke.street, Adelphi, whose accepted 
tender for the work was 5,589. Mr. Phillips 
was the clerk of the works. 

Newtown.—These schools, which have been 
ereeted in New Church.street, Newtown, by the 
Newtown and Llanllwchairn School Board, were 
formally opened by Capt. Crewe-Read, just 
twelve months after the laying of the memorial 
stone. The school is Gothic in style, having a 
clock tower 70 ft. in height. The plan of the 
building is of the letter |, form. It consists of 
Board-room, 18 ft. by 13 ft.; girls’ school-room, 
40 ft. by 18 ft., with class-room, 18 ft. by 15 ft.; 
boys’ school-room, 50 ft. by 20 ft., with class- 
room, 26 ft. by 20 ft. The whole is fitted up 
with lavatories and general offices. Mr. Benjamin 
‘Lay, of Welshpool, is the architect ; and Messrs. 
Morris & Sons, of Newtown, builders, have car- 
ried ont the work. Accommodation is provided 
for about 300 children ; the entire cost, including 
site, being 2,4111. 12s. 6d. 








‘STAINED GLASS. 


Minterne Magna.—A stained-glass east window 
was last week placed in Mintern Church to the 
memory of the late Lady Digby. The window 
represents the scene at our Lord’s sepulchre, 
when Mary Magdalene, and Mary, the mother of 
James and Salome, went very early on the first 
day of the week, bearing sweet spices to anoint 
the body of their Lord. The window was exe- 
-euted by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

Rochdale.—The parishioners of] St. Alban’s, 
Rochdale, have decided to fill the west window of 
St. Alban’s Church with stained glass, in memory 
of their late vicar, the Rev. J. W. Parker. 

Stowmarket.—The east window of the church, 
which was destroyed by the great gun-cotton 
explosion, is now being restored, the reason for 
the long delay having been the to 
put in a coloured window. The first instalment 
‘has been put in within the last few days under 

the superintendence of Mr. M. T. Gunn. The 
‘window is by Messrs. Camm, Brothers, of Bir. 
mingham, and the cost will be nearly 2001. 








A Sanitorium for Central Warwickshire. 
At a conference of urban and rural sani 
authorities held at the Warwick Workhouse to 
consider the desirability of providing a sanitorium 
for the isolation of cases of epidemic disease, it 
was resolved, “‘ That, in the opinion of the meet- 
ing, it is desirable to provide a sanitorium for the 
joint accommodation of the Rural Sanitary 
Senay hes hi sage 9p and the Urban 

i uthorities arwick, Leamington, 
Milverton, and Lillington.” ; 


Miscellanen, 


The Pollution of Rivers.—A conference of 
local authorities has been held at the Manchester 
Town-hall, for the purpose of considering 
generally what steps it might be expedient to 
take in relation to the subject of rivers pollution, 
and for the purpose of ing to what 
extent such local authorities would be prepared 
to te with the corporations of Man- 
chester and Salford in urging upon Government 
the necessity of legislation with a view to the 
prevention, as far as might be practicable, of the 
continued pollution of the rivers. After some 
discussion, the town clerk of Manchester (Sir 
Joseph Heron) proposed the following resoln- 
tion :—“ That in the opinion of this meeting 
further delay ought not to be permitted 
in taking steps necessary for preventing 
so far as may be practicable, the continued pol- 
lution of the rivers and streams of this country. 
That this meeting is fully aware of the enormous 
difficulties by which the whole question is sur- 
rounded, and of the responsibility which neces- 
sarily attaches to any local authority who may 
concur in the representations i 
made upon this subject to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but, in their opinion, effective steps will 
not be taken, either by local authorities, or by 
traders, until it is fally understood and seen that 
Her Majesty’s Government is prepared to promote 
legislation for the purpose of carrying out, to 
the extent that may be considered desirable or 
practicable, the recommendations made by the 
Rivers Pollution Commission.” The resolution 
was unanimously adopted, and a deputation 
appointed to wait upon Government. 


A Wooden Hall at Liverpool for Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey.—-An immense hall of 
wood has been erected in Liverpool for the 
holding of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s services, 
at a cost of 3,5001. Its interior dimensions are 
174 ft. long, and 124 ft. wide, having a clear 
central width of 72 ft., and on either side gal. 
leries of 26 ft. wide, and at the east end a gallery 
of 40 ft. wide. It will accommodate 8,000 per. 
sons, exclusive of platform seats. It is lighted 
by eighty-three windows, and there are twenty 
doors for exit, all opening outwards. There are 
five staircases for the gallery. Interiorly the 
sides or walls have been covered with canvas, 
and papered with oak paper. Ventilation is 
provided in the roof by two large trunks with 
outlets. In rear of the large hall are two 
“inquiry” and meeting rooms, and retiring 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen. Avont 30,000 
cubic feet of timber have been used in the con- 
straction, and 3,200 superficial feet of glass. 
The erection has occupied altogether thirty-nine 
working days. It has been designed and con- 
structed by Messrs. Haigh & Co., contractors, of 
Liverpool; Messrs. Barry & Parslow being the 
superintending architects under the direction of 
the committee. 


Port-Glasgow Graving-Dock.—A new 
graving dock, which has been in course of con- 
struction for the past three years, has been 
opened. The original graving-dock, which has 
been replaced by the dock just opened, was the 
oldest graving-dock on the Clyde. It was de- 
signed by James Watt. The dimensions of the 
new dock are :—length of floor inside of 
325 ft.; width at entrance, 45 ft.; depth o 
water on sill, 15 ft.; width of body of dock at 
cope, 70 ft. The entrance and gate chamber, 
and a portion of the body of the dock, are 
founded upon a bed of soft mud, hard 
not being reached for a depth in some 
27 ft. below the floor. This had all 
and sheet piled. A bed of concrete i 
the level of the top of the 
are placed heavy beams covered 
form of planking. Above this i 
of concrete, above which the 
and floor of the dock are built. 
and walls of the dock are built of ashlar 


~m 


whinstone. The cost of the works, including 
buildings, machinery, and pumps, is called 


tary | 18,0001. 


Opening of the New Hall at Gor 
Great Yarmouth.—A new hall, intended for a 
drill-hall and a place for general entertainments, 
has just been completed at Gorleston, and was 
opened by the Mayor of Yarmouth, on Monda 
week. The hall is 60 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, 
lighted by windows on both sides, and has a 
timbered ceiling. 





and the floor is of concrete, paved with square | ‘78 


Improvements in Steel Tempering.—The 
Government of the United States has acquired, 
for the sum of 10,000 dols., the following process, 
invented by MM. Garnant & Seigfield, for 
tempering steel :—The steel, heated to a cherry 
red, is sprinkled with sea salt, and worked in 
ered ar gg it ae ee nearly the form 
required, the chloride 0: um being renewed 
from time to time. For the latter is afterwards 


substituted a mixture we gget stsdvadb aeqgeno 
of sodium, sulphate of r, sal-ammoniac, car- 
bonate of soda, and a half-pint of saltpetre. The 
steel is again 


heated, and the hammering is con- 
tinued until the steel becomes refined throughout 
its whole substance, and assumes the desired 
shape. It is then again brought slowly to a 
cherry-red heat, and plunged into a of 
3°7 litres (3} quarts) of rain water, 42°4 grammes 
(1°484 oz.) of alum, the same quantity of car- 
bonate soda and sulphate of copper, 283 
grammes (1 oz.) of saltpetre, and 169°3 grammes 
(5°848 oz.) of chloride of sodium. 


Society of Engineers.—The first 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present was held on Monday evening, in the 
Society’s Hall, Westminster Chambers, Victoria- 
street, At the conclusion of the ordi routine 
business, the oe ra ae Mr. W. — 
george presented the premiums of books w 
had been awarded to the following gentlemen 
for papers read during the past year, viz.:—To 
Mr. J. Phillips, for his paper on “The Forms and 
Construction of Channels for the Conveyance of 
”; to Mr. G. G. Andre, for his paper on 
“The Ventilation of Coal Mines,” and to Mr. 8. 
H. Cox for his paper on “‘ Recent Improvements 
in Tin Dressing Machinery.” The premiums 
having been presented, Mr. Macgeorge retired 
from the Chair, receiving a warm vote of thanks 
from the meeting. He then introduced to the 
Members the President for 1875, Mr. John Henry 
Adams, who delivered an inaugural address. 


Alliance of Operative House Painters, with 
which is amalgamated the Manchester Alliance, 
have this week been sitting in conference at 

proceedings are reviewed, and the move- 
ments for the future carefully considered. The 
executives also submit their annual report, and 


ing the principal movements of the alliance and 
the trade during the past year. 


Stone Lunatic lum. — At the City 
Quarter Sessions, at Guildhall, on the 30th ult., 
it appeared from the of the Committee of 
Visitors of the London Lunatic Asylum at Stone, 
near Dartford, Kent, that on the 17th of March 
last a contract was entered into with Messrs. 
Carter & Son, to execute the works for the en. 
largement of the asylum, in conformity with the 
plans prepared by the City architect, submitted 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy, and approved 
by the Home Secretary. Tenders having been 
invited from several] firms, that of Messrs. Carter 
& Son, being the lowest, was accepted. The 
work thereupon commenced, and progressed 
with some unavoidable delays, to completion in 
December last. The building, which covers an 
area of 4,700 superficial feet, is two stories in 
height, and in its elevation and general appear. 
Salldine to peepee: the snehins i —_ of the main 

ilding to the principal fagade, of which it forms 
no inconsiderable nadition. : 


Hall. The Lord Provost presided, and the 
hall was filled with an interested assembly, 
chiefly composed of working men. The Rev. 
Dr. Begg delivered a long and i ing ad- 


leston, | dresson the subject. The first step in securing 


such provision Dr. Begg showed mast be taken 
salient Se ee By sub- 
scribing a certain capi i i 
and selling houses of a pein mph nn 
wr apeierncrg gir Lloay dp wg mo 


aa 
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Tools.—John Styles and Horace} The New 
























































Ladies’ Dressing and 1g Rooms.—| Stealing House, Charing-cross 
A proposition is in circulation for establish- | Styles were charged at the Mark Cross Petty peas ig resterymy arr a aT 
ment of a we came » for the | Sessions on the 26th ult., with stealing a number of considering the arrangement made 
purpose of pro retiring-rooms ladies | of carpenter's tools, value 10s., the property of | by ty ab with the Commissioners for the 


erection of a new opera-house in the street 
which is to be formed, uent upon the 
demolition of Northumberland House, between 
Charing-cross and the Thames Embankment. 
The Board unanimously sanctioned the conditions 
whereby Mr, Mapleson has obtained a lease of 
the ground for eighty years. 


The O’Connell Monument.— The acting 
executor under the late Mr. Foley’s will, Mr. 
G, F. Teniswood wishes to say that the state. 
ment in our columns that a lawsuit is likely to 
arise between the O’Connell Monument Com- 
mittee and the representatives of the late Mr. 
Foley is unfounded. We are glad to hear it. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to say that the re. 
ports of proceedings in Dublin which reached us 
fully justified the belief expressed. 


Drainage of Hurworth.—At the meeting 
of the Darlington Rural Sanitary Authority last 
week, the Hurworth Drainage Committee brought 
up the plans for draining the village of Hurworth, 
the estimated cost being 1,6801. Some discussion 
of the plans took place, after which the plans 
were sent to the Local Government Board. It 
was also ordered that the sanitary authority 
obtain borrowing powers for money. 


pal | Abel Shinglewood, at Wadhurst, on the 17th ult. 
Both prisoners pleaded guilty. The prisoners 
were each sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in this case. The prisoners were then further 
charged with stealing, on the same day, a num- 
ber of tools, value 5s., the property of Wm. 
Muier, and to this charge they also pleaded 
guilty, and were farther sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. 


and poor women and children in the pri 
thoroughfares in London, and ulti of ex- 
tending the provision to the chief towns of the 
realm. The scheme is to provide for ladies and 
their children :—-Retiring-rooms, dressing and 
washing rooms, and tea-rooms. Such rooms, all 
under the same roof, to be opened in connexion 
with shops in the principal streets. Some such 
arrangements are needed, but there are diffi- 
culties in the way. 


Birmingham and District Architectural 
—On Friday evening in last week, 
at the usual fortnightly meeting of this Associa- 
tion, held in their Rooms, 27, Temple-row, the 
Vice-President (Mr. W. H. Noble) in the chair, a 
lecture on “Stained and Painted Glass” was 
delivered by Mr. T. W. Camm, artist in stained 
glass. The processes of the manufacture of the 
varieties of stained and painted glass were de- 
scribed, and several hints were suggested for the 
designing of windows to suit their positions, and 
the purposes for which they are required, as well 
as to make them harmonise with the general 
design of the building of which they form so 
important a feature. 

New Branch Bank, Widnes.— This new 
building, which was for business on 
Monday last, is Medizval in style. The windows 
are for the most part mullioned. The entrance- 
door, which is on the angle, has been made an 
important feature by the carved corbelling and 
the stone columns and carved caps. The Bank 
ceiling is divided by beams of pitch-pine, and in 
lieu of the usual plaster cornice the architect 
has used timber. The chimney-pieces are also 
of pitch-pine, and are inlaid with tiles. The 
internal fittings have been made by Mr. Johnson, 
of Warrington.| |The building has been erected 
by Mr. T. F. Butler, builder, of Widnes, under 
the superintendence of Mr, William Owen, of 
Warrington, architect. 


A Model Powder Magazine.—A smal! 
building has been erected in a remote part of the 
Plumstead Marches, three miles below the Royal 
Arsenal, which is intended to be a model of its 
kind for the nation at large. It is a magazine 
for the storage of the gunpowder and other 
explosives which may be seized by the Metro- 
politan and City Police, and it has been designed 
under the superintendence of Major Majendie, 
Royal Artillery, the Government Inspector. The 
building is of brick, but contains three cells or 
compartments, each being entered by a separate 
door from the outside, and having no internal 
communication. 

Death in a Water-Pipe.— The Grand 
Junction Waterworks Company have been laying 
down a 36-in. main pipe between Hampton and 
Twickenham. On the 27th ult., Peter Wood, 
aged seventeen, whose duty it was to sweep out 
the pipes, crawled up them for that purpose, 
accompanied by the nephew of the foreman, 
named Charles Hunt. As they did not return, 
two other lads went up the pipes without finding 
them, and became overpowered with foul air. A 
pipe was broken into about a quarter of mile 
from where the lads went in. Wood and Hunt 


Town having had under con 

the decaying condition of the plaster work of the 
walls in the corridors of the Town Hall, are 
strongly in favour of tiles being substituted to a 
height of 6 ft. for the present coating of 


Proposed Art Gallery for Warrington.— 
A movement has been set on foot in Warrington 
for the erection of an art gallery in connexion 
with the School of Art in that town. The site, 
valued at 3601., has been given by Lord Win- 
marleigh, and subscriptions amounting to 1,4751. 
have been promised, the estimated cost being 
2,0001. The proposed building is also intended 
for the reception of Mr. Warrington Wood's 
piece of statuary; and its walls will be adorned 
with portraits of leading townsmen and other 
works of art. 


School of Art and Science for Brighton.— 
At a meeting held under the presidency of Mr. 
Frederick Merrifield, a site upon the Grand 
Parade was selected for the erection of a per- 
manent school of art and science for Brighton, 
Hove, and its vicinity. Including the ground, 
its total cost is estimated at 5,3001. It has 
been decided to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the work. The building is to comprise 
a large elementary art-room, painting and 
modelling rooms, science class-rooms, and a 
laboratory, with a residence for an attendant. 


Uninhabitable Habitations.— At Perth, 
last week, a farm servant sued his employer for 
damages for breach of contract in not providing 
him with a habitable house. From the evidence 
it appeared that the house in question was in a 
most Jamentable condition. The sheriff held 
that the pursuer was quite justified in thus 
acting, as the house was not water-tight, and 
therefore not a proper habitation. The wages 
due to the pursuer were 41, and the sheriff 
awarded him 71.|in name of compensation and 
31. of costs—101. in all, 


The Balsall Heath Local Board.—The 
new premises of Balsall Heath Board are situated 
at the rear of the Wesleyan Chapel, in Moseley- 
road. The freehold and leasehold have been 
purchased for the sum of 1,3351. There is a 
capacious board-room, and at the rear a build- 
ing originally intended for a schoolroom, which 
will be available for public meetings of the rate. 
payers, and for other purposes. There are also 
apartments provided for Mr. Inspector Taylor, 
who has long been connected with the Board, 
and his family. 

Drainage of Artizans’ Dwellings. — On 
Monday last a deputation from the Artizans and 
General Dwellings Company had an interview 
with the President of the Local Government 
Board, asking for a Commission to inspect their 
system of combined back drainage which the 
Metropolitan Board of Worke require to be 
altered at considerable cost. The President said 
no doubt their system was the best, but he did 
not see how they could be assisted against local 
authority. 


Haddenham, Isle of Ely.—The following 
tenders were sent in for the erection of the new 
school and teacher’s residence at Aldreth:— 
Lord, Huntingdon, 7971.; Feast & Waters, Had- 
denham, 735!.; Christmas & Sons, Histon, 6281. 
The School Board, at a meeting held on the 
27th ult., resolved to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Christmas & Son. 

Sir James Fisher, of Melbourne.—Sir 
James Hartle Fisher is dead. He was a son of 
the late Mr. J. Fisher, architect, of London, 


the residence of Mr. H. Jones, Grange-road, Ber- 
mondsey. The inmates having been nearly 
suffocated by the gas, one of them took a lighted 
candle to find the leakage in the pipe. A 
terrific explosion took place, blowing the windows, 
ceiling, and furniture to pieces, besides injuring 
several of the inmates. 

Street Improvements in Leeds. — The 
Streets and Sewerage Commitiee have decided 
to ask the Town Council at its next meet. 
ing to authorise them to purchase all 
in Land’s-lane which may from time to time be 
offered for sale, and which may be required for 
the widening of the street, at such prices as 
they may think reasonable, not exceeding in the 
whole 20,0001. 

Gift of a new Roman Catholic Churck 
for Munich.—The Dowager Queen of Bavaria, 
who was recently converted to Catholicism, has 
undertaken to construct for the Roman Catholics 
of Munich a new church, the cost of which 
the municipal council of that city refused to 
pay. The expense is caloulated at 200,000 
florins. 

Holy Trinity Church, Southampton.—A 
new font has just been placed in Holy Trinity 
Church, in the centre aisle close to the west 
door. It was désigned in accordance with the 
style of the building by Mr. C. A. Monday, archi- 
tect, and executed by Messrs. Dacombe, of the 
New-road. 


Bust of the late Canon Kingsley.—Mr. 
R. Bell, the sculptor, of Backingham Palace- 
road, who has just completed a statuette of Dean 
Stanley, has been entrusted by the family with 
@ commission to execute a bust of the late 
canon, of whose features he has obtained an 
excellent cast. 

Fatal Accident to a Stonemason.—-A 
stonemason, named John Gillard, has died from 
lock-jaw at Stoke-sub-Hamdon. While assisting 
in the erection of a new school, a block of stone 
fell on one finger and thumb, which were crushed. 
Notwithstanding every medical care, tetanus set 
in. 

Fatal Accident from the Fall of a 
Chimney.—The late gale seems to have ex- 
tended over a considerable part of the north of 
Ireland, and in Ballymena a lady and her 
daughter were killed while in bed by the chim- 
ney-top falling through the roof of their house. 

The Borough Surveyor of Salford.—Tho 
building committee of the Salford i 
have decided to recommend the council to in- 
crease Mr. Fowler’s yearly stipend by 2001. He 
is now receiving 6001. per annum, the amount 
fixed upon when he received his appointment 


New Collection of Persian China at the 
South Kensington Museum.—This museum 
has just bought a collection of Persian china and 
metal work. It consists of plates, water-bottles, 
incense-burners, rosewater-sprinklers, and other 
small objects of delicate workmanship. 


restored to consciousness. The other lad was 
found to be quite dead. 


Air Force-Pump.—It is a well-known fact, 
that one of the principal obstacles met. with by 
well and shaft sinkers, is the accumulation of 
fonl air in the hole, and many lives have been 
lost by men going down foul wells to repair 

&eo. meet this difficulty, 
esl Tyler & Co, have arranged a simple 
machine for forcing fresh air down wells, thus 
displacing the foul air. The machine can be 
mounted on wheels in the form of a barrow if 
preferred. The machine is so simple in con- 
struction, and its mode of use so evident, that 
our readers will not need description of the 


| 


St. John’s Schools, Newbury.—Through 
the munificence of Mr. Morgan, of 

father of the Rev. J. H. Morgan, Vicar of St. 
John’s, a block of school-buildings has been 
erected on the west side of Newtown-road, form- 
ing an ornament to that part of the borough. 
The principal room is well adapted for parochial | was born in 1791, and was knighted in 1860. 
gatherings. Mr. W. G. Adey, of West Mills, is| From 1856 to 1868 he was president of the 
the contractor. Legislative Assembly of South Australia. 
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‘Workmen's Cottages at Alnwick. — The 
Duke of Northumberland has resolved to build a 
number of new cottages (with three rooms each), 
intended exclusively for working men, in Hot- 
spur-street, Alnwick. 


Yorkshire College of Science.—A member 
of a colliery firm in the vicinity of Leeds has 
entered twenty-six students at his own expense 
for the course of lectures on coal and iron at the 
college by Professor Thorpe. 

Bad News for Glasiers.—We understand 
that a French farmer has recently discovered 
the singular fact that by heating glass, and then 
cooling it in oil, its fragility is lessened in an 
extraordinary degree. 

Common-sense System of .—Mr. 
ex-Alderman Bennett offers to contribute 1,0001. 
for the improvement of court-houses in Liver- 
pool, on condition that ‘‘a common-sense system 
of drainage”’ is introduced, 

Worcester County Surveyor.—Mr. Henry 
Rowe, the county surveyor, and surveyor for the 
Archdeaconry of Worcester, under the Ecclesias- 
tical Dilapidations Act, &c., has been appointed 
surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

Heathersgill New Church.—The designs of 
Messrs. Habershon & Brock, of London, have 
been selected for the new church at Heathers- 
gill. Sixteen sets of plans were offered in com- 
petition. The cost will be about 1,8001. 


Discovery at Heybridge. 
Six stone coffins, several metal ones (?), and other 
remains of antiquarian interest have been un- 
earthed by Mr. E. H. Bentall, late M.P. for 
Maldon, at Heybridge, near Maldon. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of a residence at Grimsby, for Mr. 
William Genney, oe plumber, glazier, gasfitter, 
and ironfounder’s work, an or supplying his own 
bricks, ironmongery, &c. Mr. F, N. Pettingell, architect :— 

Joiners’ and Painters’ Work. 
BONED nrcipsmnsvercsrecassenmbesacennaed £415 0 0 
sstecbesdtececeoe 393 0 0 
Topham & Waddingham (accepted). 
Brick, Stone, Plasterer, and Slater's Work, 





OE wicnktichactosorodundutiasaniiaaiaakoee £412 0 0 
Enderby & Son.... - 393 00 
ig TER - €6 00 
Porkers & Dixon (accepted) ...... 328 0 0 


For taking down and rebuilding party-wall to front 
tTemises between Nos. 66 and 67, Houndsditch, Mr. 
jilliam C. Banks, architect :— 

Btaines & Son (accepted)............£240 0 0 


For alterations to the Hanover-square Rooms, in con- 
verting the same into a club-house for Mr, C. H. Russell. 
= R, E. Tyler, architect. Quantities by Mr. Thomas 

1xon :— 







Hill, Higgs, & Hill ..........0008 . £15,420 0 0 
eee 1,683 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw 14,630 0 0 
Macey .......... 14,590 0 0 
Patrick & Son..... 14,357 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey.......ccc.ccccceseee 14,321 0 0 
SMU GE MIEE  cincvsccicdncoseckioues 13,697 0 0 
PEIN; ancsdcctbunsncecessesieateneen 13,355 0 0 
SS EE IE 12,960 0 0 
Callum 12,618 0 0 








For drainage works at Eckington, Derbyshire, for the 
Rural Senitary Authority of the Chesterfield Union 
District. Mr. 8. Rollinson, sanitary engineer, Quan- 
tities pele’ i 

idler 

















0 
Ridal . 0 9 
Barber 00 
UIT sicsresaitiicigiersias 00 
ator eT EE ETE 00 
Alderson & Son..........00+0 00 
Frayne & Son (accepted) 00 





For alterations, office-fitti re i 
for Messrs. Hall & em ee 
Staines & Son (accepted).........00 £272 0 0 


For pulling down and rebuilding 2, Albert-terrace, 
ag for Mr. John Spicer, First portion of works. 


. Loten, architect ;— 
Credit for 
Old Materials, 


500 0... £15 0 
30 0 





Brown & Son 


SO CO eee eeeeenses 





For restoration of the parish church of St, J 
Margate, Mr. Ewan Christian, architect ;— a 





Credit per ewt. 
Bushell & Sons..... z 2 se 
DNA Si cesttitbiitictonnnes, AMOD Oman, 019 6 
P & Son (accepted) 47900 0 |.” 103 





For road-making and drainage works for ‘The British 





ree Seen, Limited,” on their St, Alban’s, No, 10, 
Miskin .... 
DW BORGO coscsseiccosscessctvacs “Se 0 ° 
Bergoine & Bon ...,...ccccsecsessesese 478 0 
BEBEY soccorssssorcvecsssosesenesivoccevecsce 4 
Richardson (accepted) .........c0000 res 7 0 


THE BUILDER. 


the re-erection of Nos, 129 and 130, Houndsditch, 
ap em isbey & Scoles. Chatfeild ; 

















for Messrs. W: Mr, T. ke, 
architect :— 
Kiddle & Son £6,995 0 0 
Brass 6,560 0 0 
Williams & Sons ......... dboomneow’ - 6,520 0 0 
Browne & Robi 6,420 0 0 
Peto, Bros. c.oreseecesereee scccosveres 6,040 0 O 
Ashby, Bros. eonee 329 0 0 
ix hti seeeerecees ene weresereces 6,173 0 0 
Simpson 5,993 0 0 
Newman & Mann....coccrscrssesss.. 5,925 0 O 
Merritt & Ashby ..........ecsesseese 5,890 0 0 





For clearing site and erecting warehouses and sho 
materials, 


























City-road, inclusive of credit for old for Mr. 
H. W. Elder. Mr. J. W. Reed, architect :— 

Fy de ..,......sessssnssnnenerstearenenes £16,670 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ........ déetonboctess 16, 00 
Holland & Hannen........ cannachene 16,217 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........00008 15,755 0 0 
McLachlan & Son (too late) ... 15,675 0 0 
Brass ...... 15,540 0 0 
Downs & Co. ..sreeeess eoreinessannen 15,190 0 0 
CT MTree 4,988 0 0 
Bikington.........0.0sce0-crseereoes see 14,790 0 0 
Lawrance 14,594 0 0 
Scrivener & White...... covencsesces 14,412 0 0 
Carter 14,360 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage (accepted)... 14,300 0 0 

For taking down six, and rebuilding, as five, houses and 

shops, Camberwell-road, S.E. Mr. John H. Swan, 

architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Edward Morfee :— 
GOOG. nccccececeievesesescscgabesacnsen £6,089 0 0 
Pritchard 5, 00 
Wier” civctsconcesscapnsnansectdiveovseges 5,787 0 0 
TEIDA.... .nncosnssyentscesennntansousvonsenesh 5,760 0 0 
MeLachlan..e......01..0000ssseccesseese 5,585 0 0 
TESTOR ciiicscnssrcvth ectaiodes uabeans 5,576 0 0 
Deards 5,490 0 0 
hompson ... 6,330 0 0 
CRONE 5. coiscsecesvsniances™ 5,259 0 0 
Mitchell 5,259 0 0 








For the erection of St, Stephen’s Church, Twickenham. 

Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects, Quantities 

supplied by Mr. D. J. Brown :— 

Hill, Higgs, & Hill.... 0 

Farmer & Brindley . 
taf. 






Newman & Mann 
Waldram & Co. ...sccscccocscesessces 
Bcrivener & White ............cese0 
Messenger 
MiB at EBM | ccssheociscsisenveicbsnsias 
Browne & Robinson 
Dove, Bros. .....090s+ 
Colls & Sons .......... 
Longmire & Burge ..... ooo 
Niblett & Sons .........cecosereseees 
Adamson & Son 
Shepherd 








Peeves eee eeeeeererees 


esoosoooesccoososse 
esscoososcoocosooso 











For stable, Hackney, for Mr. T. Wilkinson. Messrs. 
Lee & Smith, architects, Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Lonsdell & Giffard :— 











Bayes & Ramage £630 0 0 
Hayworth 697 0 0 
High 685 0 0 
Waldram & Co. ....ccccccssscosssveeses 583 0 0 
Forest 558 0 0 








For the erection of St. John’s Church, Ealing. Mr. 
E. H. Horne, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
A, C. Cumings :— 














Hill, Higgs, & Hill ...........e.000080 £9,465 0 0 
BOONE scnidsapincsnvnavecasineniinonas . 8,861 0 0 
Serivener & White .... 8,850 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .. . 8,770 0 0 
Perry & Oo. ....s.sces00s «. 8,750 0 0 
Nixon 8,696 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole......000++.008 +. 8,627 0 0 
TID, TORO  vasciesntevmiteisonnncbtus 8,495 0 0 
Simpson & Baker.......c0ceseeee0 . 8,300 0 0 
PBI iribiincictts 8,297 0 0 
Waldram & Co. ..... eoebenen eoacoiee 7,005 0 0 
Nye 7,870 0 0 


(Fs. 6, 1875. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Round Primrose-hill” unavoidably postpened.—F. W. P.—H. & 
T.~—G. N.—M. W.—P.—Rev. J. G.—J.8.—W. G.—E. W. B.—A— 
W. 6.8-—C. J.—H J. 8—N. W.—M. U.—H. J. J.-J. W. BB 
C.& H.—-S.&48-—-A. RB. P. (we are unable to recommend).—A. J. v. 
{it depends on the agreement by which he was articled).—P. & Son 
(next week).—Himalayan Scene (next week).—W. G. 8. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, list of tenders, &t. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


words) or under bas 4s. Gd, 
eee et ee Gaeein conde, Ok 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
© THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct trom the Office, to residents 
im any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s, per annum, 
Payabi in Advance. 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. - 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Trstt- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 


CLOTH CASBS for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Three Shillings each. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 











Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 





Seyssel and St. Jean Asphaltes.—The 
Société Frangaise des Asphaltes, Limited. 
Mines, Works, ann Depérs.—Garde Bois 
Lovagny (Seyssel Basin) ; St. Jean de Marnéjols 
Perens Gard) ; Paris, 14 & 16, Rae 3 
don, Hackney. Works executed with guaran. 
teed natural Rock Asphaltes, in Mastic and 


*| Powder. Merchants, Shippers, and Contractors 


supplied—GEORGE FINCH, Jun., Secretary, 
No. 27, Cornhill. [Apvr.] : 





Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
o.oo 

M BSBTODART & OG 





Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvt.] 





CHAPPUIS’ NEW PATENT 
“LUMINARIUM.” 





BEST & MOST EFFECTIVE DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR. 





Universal ...........,s00+0++++++. 38. Od. per aq. ft, 
Silver Fluted ......... reonggoin 4 0 


Silver-plated Copper ..... 


PRICE LIST OF VARIOUS QUALITIES OF REFLECTORS. 


Fee eee ser eeerne 


sessseeeee 88. 6d, per aq. ft. 


Special Reflectors constructed expressly for special cases; also for artificial light, 
gas, lamp, lime, electric. 








P. Es CHAPPUIS: 
PATENTHEH AND MANUFACTURER. 
No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





